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Doing Business with a Business Concern 


The business man is an important 
factor in your daily life and happiness. 


He may raise wheat or cattle; he 
may manufacture flour or shoes; he 
may run a grocery or a drygoods store; 
he may operate a copper mine or a 
telephone company. He creates or 
distributes some commodity to be 
used by other people. 

He is always hard at work to sup- 
ply the needs of others, and in return 
he has his own needs supplied. 

All of us are doing business with 
business men so constantly that we 
accept the benefits of this intercourse 
without question, as we accept the air 
we breathe. Most of us have little to 
do with government, yet we recog- 
nize the difference between business 
methods and government methods. 

We know that it is to the interest 
of the business man to do something 
for us, while the function of the gov- 


ernment man is to see that we do 
something for ourselves—that is, to 
control and regulate. 

We pay them both, but of the two 
we naturally find the business man 
more get-at-able, more human, more 
democratic. 

Because the telephone business has 
become large and extensive, it requires 
a high type of organization and must 
employ the best business methods. 


The Bell System is in the business 
of selling its commodity—telephone 
service. It must meet the needs of 
many millions of customers, and teach 
them to use and appreciate the service 
which it has provided. 

The democratic relation between 
the customer and the business con- 
cern has been indispensable, providing 
for the United States the best and 
most universal telephone service of 
any country in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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The Famous Old Liberty Bell of Philadelphia 
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Jack Hamlin and “The Lily” 


Bret Harte 
in 
“The Movies— 


An Appreciation of the 
in Which 
the Great California 


Film Form 


Author's Literary Mast- 
erpieces are Being Re- 
vived 


By 


Josephine Clifford 
McCrackin 


MONG the most sacredly guard- 
A ed of my few treasures are two 
bound volumes of the Overland 
Monthly, the magazine that 
Bret Harte made famous. These vol- 
umes are of 1869 and 1870, years in 
which I was associated with the great 
Californian author on the _ editorial 
staff of that publication. 
At that time, Californians’ admira- 
tion and pride in their first and fore- 
most literary celebrity were at their 


lowest ebb. But there is a renewed de- 
mand for Bret Harte’s works, prose 
and poetry. And, strange to say, the 
motion pictures have brought about 
this awakening. 

We might as well make up our minds 
to recognize this new recognition of the 
Bard of the Argonauts, and learn to 
say “movies” instead of “moving pic- 
tures,” while we are about it. 

Bret Harte himself, I think, would 
be rather flattered, upon more mature 
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consideration, with the staging of so 
many of his stories, sketches and 
poems, especially with the minuteness 
of detail, with the painstaking re- 
search the motion picture producers 
have gone into, to make their films 
faithful to Bret Harte’s conception and 
representation of life in early Califor- 
nia, as he saw it. 

It may be, however, that, at first he 
would have exclaimed with nostrils 
quivering in disdain: 

“What! I in moving pictures! 
Never!” 


To be honest, I indignantly turned 
up my nose when I read in a local 
paper that, at Boulder Creek, in pre- 
cincts hallowed by the memory of the 
massing of our forces during the strug- 
gle of the Sempervirens Club to “Save 
the Redwoods,” had been located a 
motion picture company tor the pur- 
pose of putting Bret Harte’s “Lily of 
Poverty Flat” on the screen. 

I did not know at this time that “Sa- 
lomy Jane’s Kiss” had already been 
filmed, though I saw it later and gave 


enthusiastic approval, feeling that suf- 
ficient homage had been paid to Bret 
Harte’s unique standing in California’s 
literary dominion. 

Inquiring into the origin of this 
photo-play, “The Lily of Poverty Flat” 
I turned to my two volumes of the 
Overland Monthly and located “Her 
Letter” in the December number of 
1869—a graceful, girlish epistle which 
Lily wrote to her sweetheart, Joe, 
whom she left in the “diggins” when 
her father, John Folinsbee, had struck 
“pay gravel” in Poverty Flat and had 
taken his daughter to Paris for the 
higher education, and possibly a titled 
husband. Joe might imagine she had 
forgotten him did she not send him this 
tender missive: 


“I’m sitting alone by the fire 

Dressed just as I came from the dance, 
In a robe even you would admire— 

It cost a cool thousand in France; 

I’m bediamonded out of all reason, 
My hair is done up in a cue; 

In short, sir, “the belle of the season” 
Is wasting an hour upon you. 


“Salomy Jane’ rides into old “Hangtown’’ 
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Truthful James” and his “partner” seeking “color’ on the North Fork 
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And yet, just this moment, when sitting 

In the glare of the grand chandelier— 

In the bustle and glitter befitting 

The “finest soiree of the year” — 

In the mists of a gaze de Chambery, 

And the hum of the smallest ot talk— 

Somehow, Joe, I thought or the 
“Ferry,” 

And the dance that we had on “The 
Fork;”’ 


Of Harrison’s barn, with its muster 

Of flags festooned over the wall; 

Of the candles that shed their soft 
lustre 

And tallow on head-dress and shawl; 

Of the steps that we took to one fiddle, 

Of the dress of my queer vis-a-vis; 

And how I once went down the middle 

With the man that shot Sandy McGee; 


Of the moon that was quietly sleeping 

On the hill, when the time came to go; 

Of the few baby peaks that were 
peeping 

From under their bedclothes of snow; 

Of that ride—that to me was the rarest, 
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Of—the something you said at the 
gate. 

Ah! Joe, then I wasn’t an heiress 

To the “best-paying lead in the State.” 


Well, well, it’s all past; yet it’s funny 

To think, as I stood in the glare 

Of fashion and beauty and money, 

That I should be thinking, right there, 

Of some one who breasted high water 

And swam the North Fork and all that, 

Just to dance with old Folinsbee’s 
daughter, 

The Lily of Poverty Flat. 


But goodness! what nonsense I’m writ- 
ing! 

(Mamma says my taste still is low), 

Instead of my triumphs reciting, 

I’m spooning on Joseph—heigh-ho! 

And I’m to be “finished” by travel— 

Whatever’s the meaning of that. 

Oh, why did papa strike pay gravel 

In drifting on Poverty Flat? 


Good-night!—here’s the end of my 
paper; 
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Redskins hold up the stage and kill the driver and express messenger 
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Bret Harte people alive in Filmland 


Good-night!—if the longitude please— 
For maybe, while wasting my taper, 
Your sun’s climbed over the trees. 

But know, if you haven’t got riches, 
And are poor, dearest Joe, and all that, 
That my heart’s somewhere there in 

the ditches, 
And you’ve struck it—on Poverty Flat. 


Pretty enough to quote again—those 
seven stanzas. “Her Letter” has, as a 
sequel, “His Answer to Her Letter,” 
a reply penned for Joe, on his sick bed, 
by his partner, Truthful James, one of 
Bret Harte’s favorite figures. Truthful, 
in his own inimitable style, tells her 
that her sweetheart is sick and deliri- 
ous, but carrying her name constantly 
on his lips. Lastly comes “Her Last 
Letter,” completing a trio of as grace- 
ful poems as Bret Harte ever wrote. 

Out of this material has Charles 
Kenyon built up the story of “The Lily 
of Poverty Flat,” even as the Califor- 
nia Motion Picture Corporation has 
built up a miniature of the town of 
Poverty Flat, near Boulder Creek, in 
the heart of the Santa Cruz Mountains. 

And the photo-play, “Poverty Fiat,” 
is no ephemeral creation of the stage- 
carpenter, but a solid, log-built village 
of over two dozen dwellings, stores, 
offices and saloons—a typical mining 
camp set up for photo-play “scenery” 
at a cost of thousands of dollars. 

All these things I learned when I 
first went to Boulder Creek half in 
protest, half from curiosity, and quite 
ready to sneer at any attempt to put 
Bret Harte on the screen. But I be- 


came a convert when I found not only 
“The Lily” (Beatriz Michelena), 
graceful and girlish as the writer of 
the letter, but, also, Jack Hamlin, the 
gambler; Colonel Starbottle, Culpep- 
per, his nephew; the partners, Joe and 
Truthful James, as well as the stage- 
driver, the express-messenger, the ban- 
dit, the outlaws, the Indians, the Vigi- 
lantes and the sheriff, all perfectly 
“made up” and correctly costumed—a 
band of pioneer characters who might 
easily have stepped out of the pages of 
Bret Harte stories. 

I was immensely impressed with the 
replica of “Poverty Flat.” The work, 
done in, on and about that picturesque 
little settlement reminded me of Bret 
Harte and of the detail and finish in 
every bit of his work, prose or poetry. 
I could recognize every building in the 
long, straggling street—the big coach 
barn, the post office, the express office, 
the saloons, “The Bear Trap” and “The 
Jumping Frog,” the boarding house. the 
store kept by “Old Folinsbee,’’ Col. 
Starbottle’s law office, the Folinsbee 
home, Dolores’ cottage and the black- 
smith shop. 

Were Bret Harte alive, could he go 
with me to see that main street of 
“Poverty Flat,” he would exclaim with 
enthusiasm—for he could be surprised 
into enthusiasm, as well I remember. 

And, just as he would rejoice in see- 
ing his mining camp and its colorful 
population revived for this twentieth 
century form of entertainment, so he 
would enjoy seeing how the producing 
motion picture company has spent in- 
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Typical “Forty-niners” in a typical mining camp 


finite pains in constructing a typical 
mining claim with the stream dammed, 
with ditches, flumes and sluices, all in 
operation, just as naturally as in the 
early ’50’s. 

So, when I had inspected it all and 
had chatted with the directors of this 
stupendous undertaking and had 
learned, from many conversations, how 
enthusiastic the actors and actresses 
were in making their photo-play the 
acme of perfection, I felt quite at home 
and reconciled to the innovation. 

When “Salomy Jane” came to my 
home town and was presented at a lo- 
cal motion picture theatre, I was an 
eager spectator. I had seen what the 
company at Boulder Creek was doing 
with its second Bret Harte film, and I 
was curious to see what was the stand- 
ard of its first production. I met with 
no disappointment. 

“Salomy Jane,” founded on Bret 
Harte’s story, “Salomy Jane’s Kiss,” 
gives one a surprisingly beautiful pic- 
ture of the exciting early days in 
“Hangtown”—a name which, in this 
photo-play, is eminently correct, for 
one of the stirring scenes filmed is the 
“necktie party,” in which a swarm of 
vigilantes make short work of the des- 
perado who holds up my old friend, 
“Yuba Bill.” 

The plot in “Salomy Jane” concerns 
the hot resentment of the beautiful pio- 
neer girl when a_ worthless wretch 
kisses her impudently. “The Man” 
surprises the ruffian, and, having his 
own grudge to settle, follows him, and 
in a savage hand-to-hand battle, slays 


him. Fugitive, and, worse, suspected 
of holding up the stage, “The Man” is 
saved from lynching by “Salomy.” The 
thrilling experiences the two have in 
escaping from the vigilantes, the 
treachery they have to combat, and the 
romantic climax of their adventures 
when, safe from pursuers, “Salomy,” 
of her own accord, lifts her face to 
“The Man” on horseback, and gives 
him the kiss which plights their troth 
—all these are vividly and sympatheti- 
cally portrayed on the screen. 

California’s glorious sunlight, mar- 
velous redwoods, dimpled hillsides, 
rocky gorges and dancing streams are 
only some of the scenic features which 
form the background for this gripping 
photo-play. To me it was the complete 
visualization of what Bret Harte 
penned. His own vivid language 
found an ideal complement in the won- 
derful photography in this motion pic- 
ture. 

This was the first of Bret Harte’s 
works to be converted into what the 
motion people refer to professionally 
as a “feature film.” I understand that 
it has proved immensely popular 
throughout the country, particularly in 
the New England States, where no 
doubt these vistas of our Golden State 
are enjoyed—and envied, in a peculiar 
sense. 

Marin County, the Mount Tamalpais 
region, Lagunitas creek and the Bo- 
linas ridges, all were utilized in secur- 
ing characteristic bits of California 
scenery for the film. 

No mining camp was constructed for 
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“Salomy Jane,” as was the case in 
“The Lily of Poverty Fiat,” but 
Marin County region contains plenty 
of picturesque settlements with wea- 
ther-beaten, tumble-down shacks, typi- 
cal of the Sierran mining towns. 
Having seen “Salomy Jane” on the 
screen, and having had the great privi- 
lege of witnessing the filming of many 
of the scenes in “The Lily of Poverty 
Flat,” I was moved to ask the produc- 
ers of these two photo-plays, “What 
else can you do?” And the answer 
was: “Put on ‘A Phyllis of the Sier- 
ras.’”’ I have no doubt it will be well 
done. Boulder Creek will again be the 
locale for many of the scenes, for this 
region is ideally adapted to the pur- 
poses of this cycle of Bret Harte 
screen dramas. Charles Kenyon, again, 
will prepare the scenario, and the same 
competent company, headed by Beatriz 
Michelena, will produce the film. 
Following “A Phyllis of the Sier- 
ras,” the California Motion Picture 
Corporation will undertake an elabo- 
rate production of a photo-play based 


“Salomy Jane” rides away from the vigilantes with “the Man” 


on Bret Harte’s dramatic tale, ‘In the 
Carquinez Woods.” 

Through special arrangements with 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., publishers of 
Bret Harte’s works, the California Mo- 
tion Picture Corporation has the ex- 
clusive privilege of producing the bulk 
of his stories on the screen. Hence the 
filming of “Salomy Jane,” “The Lily of 
Poverty Flat,” “A Phyllis of the Sier- 
ras,” “In the Carquinez Woods,” and 
other photo-plays as yet not selected. 
It is a prodigious task, but it has been 
well commenced. A California com- 
pany, backed by California capital, 
working in the heart of California’s 
scenic wonderland and headed by a 
typical California girl, beautiful Bea- 
triz Michelena—the combination 
should succeed. 

I, for one, a convert to motion pic- 
tures, and an enthusiastic one, sincere- 
ly hope to see all of the immortal 
stories of Bret Harte eventually trans- 
ferred to the screen, where, in picture 
form, they will delight millions and 
stimulate thousands at least to famil- 
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iarize themselves with the work of the 
man I consider California’s greatest 
man of letters. 

There will never be another Bret 
Harte; and those who are so faithfully 
reproducing the pictures that he drew 
for us of a time that is past, are en- 
titled to the eternal gratitude of Cali- 
fornia and the world outside. 

No account of the filming of Bret 
Harte’s stories would be complete 
without a word about the beautiful lit- 
tle artist who has been given the re- 
sponsibility of interpreting his hero- 
ines for the screen. 

Beatriz Michelena is by birth, tem- 
perament and experience remarkably 
qualified to play the California moun- 
tain girls described by the famous 
California author. Daughter of a re- 
nowned tenor of San Francisco’s pio- 
neer days, herself a prima donna with 
an assured place on the modern oper- 
atic stage, a girl with a wealth of ar- 
tistic tradition behind her, Miss Miche- 
lena’s gifts do not stop there. She has 
rare beauty, .vivacity, wit, intellectual 


“Old Man” Clay emphasizes an argument with Colonel Starbottle 


attainments and athletic grace. 

The first time I saw her, at Boulder 
Creek, I thought her the most provok- 
ingly charming creature I had ever 
seen. She was riding her milk white 
horse, her pet, Dick, and she was clad 
in a becoming modern riding habit. 
Her cheeks were flushed, her hat was 
tilted back over dark, curly hair, her 
brown eyes were flashing, and she was 
mischievously taunting the driver of 
the big stage, which carried the actors 
and actresses from Boulder Creek to 
“Poverty Flat.” 

“T’ll hold up the stage,” she cried 
saucily, “if you splash any mud on my 
horse.” 

And the driver saw to it that Dick 
escaped unscathed. 

In a company of veteran actors and 
experienced actresses—a company of 
unusual merit, gentlemen and gentle- 
women, Miss Michelena shone as a 
bright, particular star. The most win- 
some, unassuming, gracious presence, 
she shed radiance on her surroundings 
and worthily merited the homage 
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which was given her not only by her 
associates, but by the Boulder Creek 
villagers, who seemed to realize that, 
in this charming personality, they had 
a guest of rare qualities. 

Being a Bret Harte heroine is no 
easy job. When you have been an 
operatic soprano, gifted with a voice 
of wondrous notes, it is asking a good 
deal to expect you to jump, fully clad, 
into a foaming torrent and swim across 
in icy water, just because the scena- 
rio requires you to perform the feat. 
Miss Michelena was urged by her as- 
sociates not to attempt the swim, but 
to yield to a substitute. She laughed 
merrily at the suggestion, and, when 
the time came for the performance, she 
was ready and willing. She and her 
horse took the plunge and made the 
swim under heavy odds—difficulties 
which seemed for a while to be too 
great for her and her steed. Even the 
cowboys gasped with dread when they 
saw her buffet the powerful eddies of 
the swollen river, sink and rise again, 
only to sink once more. 

It took the kind of nerve that be- 
longs to the Western girl—the kind 
that can swim and ride and run and 
climb and never complain. Such an 


“Yuba Bill tells the “kiddies” 
about the hold-up 


actress is this—my favorite “movie” 
heroine. 
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“Between the towering walls of brilliantly colored pinnacles.” 


The Pinnacles and Their Wonders 


By W. W. Canfield 


N THE “Road of a Thousand 
Wonders” on the Southern Pa- 
cific’s turn at Betebel, 89 miles 
south of San Francisco, the 

traveler gets a passing glimpse of the 
San Juan Valley, where lie remarkable 
relics of early California history. At 
Betebel, so geologists claim, the San 
Benito River broke away from _ its 
northerly course to San Francisco Bay, 
and followed the newly opened pass 
to the Bay of Monterey, as a result of 
volcanic action, thus offering a natural 
route for the Southern Pacific. 

At Sargent, the traveler takes one of 
Mark Regan’s pioneer stages to San 
Juan and across the Pajaro River into 


San Benito County, where lie those 
great mountain slivers, the peculiar 
Pinnacles. So unusual and so peculiar 
are they that the area of land sprinkled 
by these sky-stabbing monuments has 
been reserved as a National Park. 
Two miles out on this early-day 
coast line stage route, “El Camino 
Real,” the King’s Highway, ask your 
host for the story of the noted Senora 
Sanchez, survivor of seven husbands, 
whose home of early years you are now 
passing at the northern gateway to 
San Juan Valley. Nothing now re- 
mains, save a memory, of that once 
picturesque and spacious adobe, the 
homestead of ““‘Los Animas” grant, and 
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Looking back upon these two gigantic rocks, resembling the entrance to the 
Garden of the Gods. 


Pico Planco, principal peak of the Sierra Santa Lucia. 


the lonely trees under whose friendly 
shelter the Dons and their vaqueros 
rolled and puffed their brown paper 
cigaritos. At this ranch home lived 
and died the genial and open-handed 
Gregorio Sanchez, first husband of the 
famous widow. 

In the early days of Mission San 
Juan Bautista, nine deep-toned bells 
hung from a rude frame beneath the 
facade of the church. As evening fell, 
the vesper chimes of these bells, echo- 
ing and reverberating through the can- 
yons, sounded to Don Gregorio, so the 
story goes, like the voices of lost souls 
—and he named the grant “Los Ani- 
mas,” the Souls. 

Crossing the San Benito River, 
which is the southern boundary of the 
grant, in the north wing of the San 
Juan Valley, one is in springtime con- 
scious of the odors from flower car- 
peted hills and ravines, blown by the 
Western breezes from “Los Aromas” 
rancho, thus accounting by their aroma 
for the name given this beautiful 
grant, the home of Juan Anzar. And 
now the products of the land lend their 
fascinating interest. Kipe fruits and 
berries with blending fragrance of 


blooming fields of sweet peas, inter- 
mingled with rich green fields of sugar 
beets and yellow waving grain are a 
passing delight to the traveler. 

Passing the rolling hills of “San An- 
tonio” grant on the right, thence 
through the widening wing of the val- 
ley, the traveler arrives at a beautifully 
situated table land nestled at the foot 
of the northern bulwark of “E] Gabi- 
lan,” on whose rocky summit John C. 
Fremont raised the Stars and Stripes 
in 1846, claiming California for the 
United States. Upon this plateau 
stands the picturesque and well pre- 
served Mission of San Juan Bautista, 
a fitting guardian. 

When one remembers the many dis- 
advantages under which the California 
missions were erected, the crude re- 
sources at hand, both in laborers and 
materials, the ultimate success in the 
completion of the work by the rude In- 
dians of that early day, the undertak- 
ings of the padres seems stupendous. 
Although relieved from active service 
by other priests, the dearly loved 
Father Valentine Closa is still retained 
in person and in spirit among his par- 
ishioners as the presiding official of 
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The coast of the Sierra Santa Lucia. q 
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Mission San Juan Bautista, and to his 
name be the credit given of having dil- 
igently labored for the preservation of 
the Mission and the upbuilding of the 
cause he so faithfully represented for 
many years. 

In connection with the missionary 
work at San Juan much credit is due 
to the “Sisters of Charity,” who for 
many years devoted their lives to the 
children of the orphanage and the 
Catholic school which was an adjunct 
of the mission. Twice daily, for mass 
and for vespers, was the devotional 
picture presented—emerging from the 
orphanage in procession, the children 
in company with pious, white-bonneted 
nuns, filed silently to the corridors. 

Here settled, after their heart-rend- 
ing experiences in the snow clad bar- 
riers to our State, a number of sur- 
vivors of the famous Donner party— 
Patrick Breen and his noble wife, with 
their five sons and daughters—lending 
their might to the betterment of the 
missionary work here. To one of 


Between precipitous walls of towering rock. 


these, Judge J. F. Breen, history con- 
cedes the place of honor in the ad- 
ministration of the county’s early judi- 
cial affairs. Here for the first time in 
the history of the town waved our 
country’s flag from a standing mast, a 
flag made in ’54 by one of San Juan’s 
pioneer women. In its field of blue 
are but thirty-one stars, a relic held 
to-day as a loving tribute to its 
maker’s memory. 

On either side of San Juan in the 
hills and under their shelter settled 
other pioneers, Daniel Wilson, Dr. 
Thomas Flint, Benjamin Flint, Dr. 
Matthews, R. W. Canfield, George 
Crane, F. W. Kemp, Dr. McDougal, 
John Searle, Juan Anzar, Angelo Zan- 
neta, Col. Hollister, Major McMichael, 
B. F. Ross, James McMahon, Daniel 
Harriss, Judge Heritage and others. 
Rev. Jose Antonio Anzar, brother of 
Juan, was the last of the Franciscan 
Fathers officiating at San Juan Bau- 
tista, from May 30, 1832 to August 
21, 1854. During the early history of 
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the mission vast herds of cattle and 
flocks of sheep were pastured in the 
rich valley and on the upland ranges. 
At one time 40,000 head of cattle, 19,- 
000 head of sheep and 1,600 head of 
horses were owned by this mission, re- 
garded as the most wealthy in herds. 

Within the outer mission wall, in 
early times, were held the sports com- 
mon to the courts of Spain—bear and 
bull fights and reckless feats of horse- 
manship. On one occasion, confirma- 
tion ceremonies being the order of the 
day in the mission, Don Gregorio San- 
chez was seen, in the generosity of his 
soul, scattering to the expectant crowd 
five thousand dollars in small gold 
coins which were contained in the 
folds of his “serrapa.” In like reck- 
less manner would Don Gregorio en- 
ter the Carriga gambling resort, scorn- 
ing to play to win, and bet at times 
ten and even twelve thousand dollars 
on a single card in the game of monte, 
or with his cronies sport at billiards on 
horseback in the old Plaza bar room. 
Here did the for manana spirit pre- 
vail, dating back many years before 
the discovery of gold in California. In 
the old historic dance and gambling 
hall, on one occasion, was tossed, as 
was the custom, to a beautiful and be- 
witching dancing senorita (now Senora 
Laros, living at Monterey, and mother 
of twenty-four children) ten pieces of 
gold, $500 in $50 slugs. This was the 
reckless act of a rival suitor, Ruis 
Hernandes, who owned five grants of 
land ranging from San Luis Obispo to 
Santa Clara. During this particular 
dance the Senorita was presented, ac- 
cording to custom, with sombreros and 
serrapes, which at the close of the 
dance were redeemed by the owners 
with generous gold coins. This his- 
toric hall stands by the side of the old 
Plaza Hotel. This stopping place 
along the route from San Francisco to 
San Diego was famous in its day un- 
der the regime of the Zanettas. The 
first section of the old hotel was built 
five years before the Mission San Juan 
Bautista, and was used by the padres 
during the construction of that edifice. 
One should not leave the town with- 
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out paying a visit to the old “Pre- 
sidio” adobe, once the home of Gov- 
ernor Castro and the older Breens; in- 
teresting incidents of early times clus- 
ter about this spot. More of interest 
is -here awaiting those who have the 
time to spare. 

Leaving San Juan to revel in the 
memories of the past and to cope with 
the problems of the present, the trav- 
eler passes eastward in the valley 
through the thousands of acres of 
blooming seed farms, a newly created 
Paradise. These seed farms of C. C. 
Morse Co., the largest in the State, are 
a portion of the beautiful six league 
“San Justo” grant to whose former 
owners is given the credit of first bring- 
ing flocks across the plains to Cali- 
fornia. 

Charming incidents connected with 
lives spent on famous grants are in 
waiting for your later visit. 

Southward from Hollister to “Tres 
Pinos,” the traveler proceeds, still in 
a southerly direction, following the San 
Benito River on the time traveled road, 
from the New Idria mines, over which 
drivers of eight and ten mule teams 
handled their prairie schooners loaded 
with jingling tanks of quicksilver, 
bound for San Juan, and so on to San 
Francisco. A few miles out on this 
road the ascent begins, and soon you 
are among the ranges of the inner coast 
mountains, “Pacheco” and “El Gabi- 
lan,” the course of the San Benito 
River lying between. 

On the eastern slope of the latter 
range is nestled the far-famed “Don 
Theophile” vineyard, the wine product 
of which the writer in childhood has 
seen transported aboard oaken wheeled 
Mexican carates, drawn by two and 
four yoke cf oxen to the vineyard de- 
pot at San Juan Bautista. 

Within half a day’s journey up the 
river from Hollister we leave it by 
easy. grade, entering the beautiful, 
more elevated and parallel “Bear Val- 
ley,” where one breathes with delight 
the mountain odors of pine, sage and 
everlastings. Again at right angles 
westward another tiny mountain valley 
is found of a sudden, leading into the 
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head waters of the “Chalone,” which— 
streamlet only in summer time—finds 
its way out from the eastern approach 
to the National Monument commonly 
called the “Pinnacles.” And here you 
find yourself on the bandits’ trail of old 
which leads you into the caverns which 
afforded Tibercio Vasquez and his 
band ample protection from the pur- 
suing sheriffs. 

The first glimpse of the palisades 
makes an indelible impression on the 
mind. Upon one occasion while show- 
.ing two San Franciscans through the 
Pinnacles Gorge, I brought forth an 
unusual demonstration of reverence. 
On occasions, my guests were disposed 
to be somewhat profane. Lighting the 
torches at the entrance to the caves I 
said: “Boys, this place is sacred.” For 
awhile silence prevailed, then I heard 
occasional whispering. Two hours 
later, at the head of the gorge, while 
attempting to hitch an obstinate tug, 
one of the boys said: “Say, can we 
swear now ?” 

A relic of Mexican independence, 
one Ruis: Mota, with his black-eyed 
daughter of sixteen summers, as fresh 
and keen as morning itself, and with 
the mountain stamp of confidence writ- 
ten on their faces, guided their horses 
aside from the trail to greet me in my 
camp under an overhanging rock. The 
modest, graceful girl was in marked 
contrast to the weapons she bore—on 
the left of her saddle bow a revolver, 
her coiled riata on the right. The 
father’s sparkling, keen black eyes 
seemed not in keeping with his silvery 
locks and white mustache, neither with 
the seventy odd years past that knew 
him, at the age of twelve, a witness 
to his father’s deeds in Mission San 
Juan Bautista in company with the 
generous Sanchez, his bosom com- 
panion. 

Ruis Mota, Sr., refused several 
grants of land from Mexican rulers, 
operated in open independence with 
his herds in the valleys from Santa 
Clara to San Luis Obispo, free with 
his wealth; an inveterate gambler, he 
died poor like the rest of the first 
Spanish settlers. Ruis Mota, Jr., de- 
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spite his age, is clear headed, and very 
interesting. He truthfully relates the 
actual happenings of early days in 
Central California, and to him the 
writer is indebted for many notable 
accounts. 

The Pinnacle region consists of 
about six square miles of land covered 
with volcanic rocks of various sizes 
and an innumerable variety of shapes; 
some only a few yards in height, 
while others tower many hundreds of 
feet, their sides presenting no foothold 
for man’s ascent. Upon their spires 
and dome-like tops no foot but those 
of the winged creatures of the air have 
ever rested. Between the towering 
walls of brilliantly colored pinnacles, 
in places along the two water courses, 
huge boulders, thousands of tons in 
weight, and some 100 to 160 feet in 
diameter, have been lodged promiscu- 
ously by volcanic action. In the south- 
ern gorge are the largest caverns of 
the entire Pinnacle region, one being 
60 by 120 feet, its entire roof being 
formed by a single massive boulder 
which extends 200 feet above and is 
surmounted by a beautiful pine tree. 
It is possible to pass entirely through 
these two chains of caves by climbing 
under, over and around these boulders 
which form the floors and _ roofs. 
Torches and guides are needed here, 
and such provision is made for your 
accommodation by Mr. Schuyler C. 
Hain of Bear Valley. To him is due 
the credit of gaining the interest of 
Theodore Roosevelt, who issued dur- 
ing his first administration a proclama- 
tion setting aside 2,080 acres of this 
region as a national monument. 

On the northern extremity of the 
most accessible pass is “Palisade 
Rock,” about 1,500 feet high, with 
ninety acres in its perpendicular face. 
On the opposite side is the ‘Knife 
Blade,” or “Picture” rock, which ex- 
tends along the stream’s course mor2 
than a thousand feet, with an average 
height of over 700 feet. From the up- 
per side, looking back upon these two 
gigantic rocks, the resemblance to the 
entrance to the “Garden of the Gods” 
in Colorado is very striking, both as 
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The old Plaza Hotel, famous under the regime of the Zanettas. 


regards shape and coloring, but is eas- 
ily four times its magnitude. 

Between, and connecting these two 
groups of rocky spires which are nearly 
two miles apart, lies a great body of 
volcanic tufa, in places reaching 2,000 
feet above the stream’s bed. The tops 
of these rocks are of every variety of 
shapes possible for nature to carve 
with her elements, and in coloring 
these, she has been lavish with her 
brush. 

With the assistance of a needed and 
trusty guide you may emerge from 
either of the chains of caves in the 
monument, and within an hour rest on 
the crest of El Gabilan range, with 
the north and south peaks of the Cha- 
lone rising nearby to southward. Be- 
tween these points lies the ancient 
crater of Chalone, from whose erup- 
tion in past ages possibly the Pinna- 
cles were results. Quien sabe? 

Here, friend, give thanks for your 
privilege, before winding among the 
brush covered ridges, nearing Stone- 
wall canyon grade, which brings you 
to “Soledad,” and with a feeling of 
gratitude in that you have been per- 
mitted to visit one of California’s 
rare gems, which has called in vain 
these many years to nature lovers. 


Ere you turn for a parting gaze, 
drink in the glorious views of the 
beautiful central coast ranges  por- 
trayed in one grand sweep. Below, 
stretching away for many miles north 
and south are the famous cattle 
ranges of this section of Monterey 
County, which are contiguous to the 
Salinas river and valley. 

On the opposite range, above the 
mesa lands, resting in its peaceful sun- 
shine, “Paraiso” Springs, calls the 
weary traveler to rest and refreshment. 
In one grand panorama one may be- 
hold ere the descent is made the 
ranges of the Pacheco, El Gabilan, 
Santa Cruz, San Luis Obispo, Sierra 
de Los Padres, Sierra de Salinas, San 
Antonio, and rising in the western 
background, above them is the Santa 
Lucia’s pine-clad crest, guardian of the 
Salinas Valley and the Pacific Ocean, 
from whose shore her crest rises 6,000 
feet. 

Who shall say that these wondrous 
gifts of nature shall still wait in vain 
for recognition ? 

And now, travelers, exchange the 
home of the deer and the eagle with 
their rugged shelter for the railroad’s 
special train, the “Lark,” and its com- 
forts. Adios amigos. 
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Bierce---The Warrior Writer 


By H. M. East, dr. 


teller, poet, novelist, essayist 

and lampooner, was a warrior 

writer. I say “was,” because it 
looks as if he had died on the battle- 
field. He joined the staff of General 
Villa, and has been missing since the 
fierce battle of Torreon, and friends 
have given up the old soldier scribe 
as dead. 

Ambrose Bierce was a gallant 
fighter. He served in the Civil War, 
and was brevetted Major for bravery 
“in action.” Not only did he acquit 
himself as a brave soldier, but he 
looked the ideal man who can fight for 
the cause of his country and for an 
opinion or principle. He had a fine 
fighting face, in which glowed a pair 
of sharp gray eyes. His carriage was 
erect and military, and even after he 
had attained the age of over three 
score years and ten, he sought the bat- 
tlefield, when most men would have 
preferred to spend their declining 
years by the fireside. 

He was an unique man, and his 
books are a valuable addition to Amer- 
ican literature, in spite of the fact 
that much of the material is unpleas- 
ant reading. In fact, Bierce took a 
certain perverse delight in being dev- 
ilish. His writings have a flavor all 
of their own. His satirical skits, 
printed a decade ago, in the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner and News Letter, are 
the fiercest lampoons ever published. 
He scored and scorned every one, re- 
gardless of position, whom he thought 
should be criticised. He did not fear 
to be frankly impersonal, either. 

Leaving his placid Ohio home after 
the Civil War, he went to London, and 
joined some Bohemians who gathered 
together in a cafe in Ludgate Station. 
Here, with such gay dogs as Captain 


A MBROSE BIERCE, the story- 


Mayne Reid, George Augustus Sala, 
and later Joaquin Miller, Ambrose 
Bierce drank social glasses and dis- 
cussed literature and life. He con- 
fessed with his usual frankness that 
they “went to bed too late in the fore- 
noon. In short, we diligently, consci- 
entiously, and with a perverse satis- 
faction, burned the candle of Life at 
both ends—and in the middle.” His 
cynical satire created a stir, and his 
writer friends called him “Bitter 
Bierce.” Fortunately he had a rugged 
constitution, and his Bohemian life did 
not seriously impair his health. 

He made an uncertain living by 
writing. For a time he was in hard 
luck, especially when John Hotten, a 
London publisher, died owing him a 
good sum. Bierce, through Chatto, se- 
cured a check from Hotten, but it was 
dated in advance, and when it became 
due, Hotten very ungraciously died. 
Bierce, however, thought it was still 
time to get the check cashed, went to 
the bank, but dropped in at his club, 
and over a mug of bitters related his 
tale of tribulation. By the time he 
reached the bank the news of Hotten’s 
death was known, and Bierce was 
stung! Sala wrote a brief epitaph on 
Hotten: 


“Hotten, Rotten, Forgotten.” 


And Bierce attended the funeral, 
where he felt more than he cared to 
express. 


While in London, Bierce wrote a 
series of humorous essays on zoology, 
and published two books, one entitled 
“Cobwebs from an Empty Skull.” 
Gladstone discovered one of these 
books some years later at a second- 
hand shop. It was signed “Don 
Grile,” and was a collection of weird 
occult tales, written in a fine style; for 
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whatever faults critics may find in 
Bierce’s works, they admit the literary 
quality of his style. Gladstone 
_ praised the book,.and London was in- 
terested for a space. 

Meanwhile the warrior writer re- 
turned to California. This was in 
1880. He soon experienced enough 
adventures to fill several books. Most 
of the time he lived in San Francisco, 
but he also did some mining near 
Deadwood, South Dakota. Here he 
met plenty of unique characters, in- 
cluding “bad men,” whose _ favorite 
weapon was the six-shooter, an arm in 
which Bierce himself became an ex- 
pert. 

One night, accompanied by an armed 
guard, Bierce set out in a wagon to 
deliver $30,000 in gold which belonged 
to the mining company, of which he 
was the manager. A highwayman’s 
shout “Hands up!” startled them in 
the darkness. The guard, who was 
armed with a rifle, was equal to the 
sudden dramatic situation, for he 
promptly threw himself over the seat, 
shot and put the bad man out of com- 
mission. 

In San Francisco Bierce became the 
master of a group of young writers, 
who fairly worshiped him, being at- 
tracted by his powerful personality, 
his robust originality, and his clear-cut 
style and artistic craftsmanship. He 
originated a kind of occult cult, and it 
is in the psychic phenomena that he 
made some of his most daring and in- 
teresting excursions. From musings 
in this mystic realm came the unique 
story, “The Damned Thing,” which 
belongs to the category of such mys- 
tery stories as Fitz-James O’Brien’s 
“What Was It?” and Maupassant’s 
“Le Horla.” 

Bierce always took a unique point 
of view of things, and declared that 
the horrors of peace were more terrible 
than the carnage of war, a view, enpas- 
sant, which seems to be popular in 
Europe just now! However, no one 
knew better than Bierce the pathos 
growing out of the inexorable irony of 
war, and for pure shudder-producing 
and sickening effect and hopeless pro- 
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test, nothing outside of Poe can equal 
that grisly, blood-dripping tale, 
“Chickamauga.” It is about a little 
boy who strays into the woods, plays 
soldier with a wooden sword, and is 
lost. Becoming weary, he falls asleep. 
Meanwhile, al! unheard by the sleeping 
child, the terrible battle of Chicka- 
mauga is fought in the neighborhood. 
When the boy awakes he is surprised 
to see a number of grewsome things— 
for they are humans no longer—creep- 
ing, dragging themselves on hands and 
knees, through the woods. On and on 
they come, a seemingly endless pro- 
cession of weird beings, many mortally 
wounded, many with their faces shot 
away. In their delirium they are 
prompted by thirst to go on and on, and 
so they drag themselves to a stream 
in the woods. Some drink, but many 
others are so weak from loss of blood 
that they fall in and drown. The boy, 
not understanding the meaning of war, 
thinks the wounded men would play 
horse with him. He leaps upon the 
back of a soldier, and is rudely thrown 
off. Finally the child returns home. 
He finds that his mother has been 
shot dead. 

In many of his stories Bierce has 
achieved that impersonal attitude to- 
ward his characters that is so charac- 
teristic of Maupassant. However, this 
is rather an artistic and not a personal 
trait. Though seemingly cold and 
hard, Bierce was generous and sym- 
pathetic. In another powerful story, 
“A Son of the Gods,” in describing the 
dead on a battlefield, he cries out: 
“Oh, those many needless dead!” 

Though Bierce wrote many books, 
he is generally only known as the au- 
thor of a novel, “The Monk and the 
Hangman’s Daughter.” As a poet, his 
verse is clever and satirical, and he 
wrote at least one good poem, “An In- 
vocation,” which is said to have in- 
spired Kipling’s “Recessional.” It is 
an address to the Goddess of Liberty. 
The most representative stanza runs: 

“Let man salute the rising day 

Of Liberty, but not adore. 
"Tis opportunity, no more, 
A useful, not a sacred, ray.” 
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Bierce has been misunderstood, be- 
cause of his intense and paradoxical 
nature. He was a great satirist, and 
an original artist. He has been char- 
acterized as a human devil, but like all 
cynics, he sometimes revealed a warm 
heart. Doubtless he concealed much 
concerning himself, and wrote and 
spoke and acted often with perverse 
superficiality. 

He was vain as well as egotistical, 
and liked to create a _ stir. His 
writings have not attained anything 


like the popularity that their literary 
merits warrant. He had been bitterly 
criticised, because he was fearless in 
his own opinions, and dearly loved a 
good fight for itself. He acted, in an 
unique way, a valiant part, being con- 
sistently inconsistent. He was not so 
cold and hard as he would have the 
world believe. In fact, there are some 
people living who can attest that Am- 
brose Bierce could be generous, and 
then promptly forgot the assistance 
that he had rendered. 


A MOTHER'S LETTER 


My dear little girl, I am longing 
To see you and kiss you to-night, 
I sit all alone with your picture, 
Here in the evening light. 
Your letter—it reached me this morning, 
And brought me a smile and a tear, 
To think that my child has been honored! 
Oh, mother is proud of you, dear. 
When you were a bit of a lassie, 
The prayer of my heart seemed to be 
To give you a chance in a college, 
Though I knew it would take you from me. 


But now that the June-time is climbing 
Up blossomy hillsides of May, 

The time for your coming draws nearer— 
I counted the hours to-day. 

Unchanged are the scenes at the homestead, 
The wren sings the very same trill, 

The brook in the pasture is joyous, 
Your collie is faithful still. 

The stretch of the clovered meadow 
Is keeping its fragrance for you, 

And down near the path to the orchard 
Are poppies of every hue. 


When I look at the welcome that Nature 
Is planning to give you, my dear, 
I almost forget I am lonesome, 
Forget how I’ve missed you this year. 
Your room is all ready and waiting, 
We papered it, Daddy and I, 
The paper has violets through it, 
The border has trees and the sky. 
Your carpet is brighter, we turned it, 
Your curtains are dainty and new— 
But best among all of the welcomes 
Are the arms that are waiting for you. 


Etta FLatt KELLER. 
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The Liberty Bell of Our Nation 


Liberty Bell of Philadelphia, 

which will be exhibited at the 

Panama-Pacific Exposition, San 
Francisco, next month, is closely and 
curiously knit with the initial move- 
ment on this continent that “all men 
are created free and equal.” In Octo- 
ber, 1751, the State House having 
been completed, the Assembly ordered 
the purchase of a bell for the tower 
to be cast in London, and to bear the 
inscription: “Proclaim liberty through- 
out the world unto all inhabitant there- 
of, Lev. XXV. vs. 10.” It was set 
up in August, 1852. The following 
month a crack developed and it was 
recast again. In 1777 the bell was 
taken down by the American army and 
transported to Allentown to prevent 
the metal from falling into the hands 
of the British army, then approaching 
the city. In 1835 it was cracked in 
tolling for the funeral of Chief Justice 
Marshall. According to the diaries of 
Philadelphians dated at the opening of 
the Revolutionary War, the Liberty 
Bell was not rung in celebration of 
the adoption of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, nor on the fiftieth anni- 
versary of that day, July, 1826. The 
Declaration of Independence was first 
publicly read on July 8, 1776. At that 
time the bell was used to call public 
bodies together, and on that day it was 
rung to call the Committee of Safety 
to assemble in the State House. But 
throughout the decades since then it 
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has acquired a sort of legendary place 
in the hearts of the nation, and it is 
now recognized as the symbol, made 
public in 1776, of summoning the 
spirit of the thirteen colonies to arms 
and liberty. 

The objection of Philadelphians to 
having the old bell temporarily moved 
three thousand miles to California for 
exhibition at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position, and incidentally other large 
cities in the Union, while on its trav- 
els, was based on the fact that the 
crack in the bell is growing, and it was 
feared that the jarring due to train mo- 
tion on a long overland haul, notwith- 
standing every mechanical precaution 
to prevent them, would materially in- 
jure the life of the old bell by develop- 
ing the crack and perhaps other latent 
‘weaknesses. Signs are plain that this 
crack is extending and eating its way 
over the dome of the bell. Metal ex- 
perts have diagnosed the extending 
crack as a “sickness,” with which the 
metal is now suffering, due to the de- 
composition of the ingredient tin. Tem- 
perature, and perhaps the quality of 
the tin used in the original composi- 
tion in casting, is held responsible for 
the gradual decay. So far no remedy 
has been found that will check it. 
However, the old bell, through skillful 
mechanical devices, can be preserved 
for many centuries, as it appears to- 
day, and continue to symbolize for 
generations the spirit of 1776 and the 
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“On the Zone, the weird and fantastic is heightened by night.” 


With the Crowd at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition 


By Edith K. Stellmann 


the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition. The art, the 
architecture, the color harmon- 
ies and every phase of every plan or 
purpose of the Big Show have, each 
in turn, furnished story matter during 
the past year, and our magazines and 
newspapers have teemed with such 
tales. 
But, after all in praise, appreciation 
and description of the many wonders 
of the Exposition, the most interesting 


have written of 


feature has remained almost untouched 
and the finest tribute that has been 
paid it is unchronicled in print. 

But the enthusiasm and buoyancy of 
the crowds of people in attendance, by 
their pleasure, which is sincere, and 
their happiness, which is contagious, 
the final word that makes for the suc- 
cess of our great enterprise is spoken 
—the final touch of absorbing interest 
is added. Let us, then, consider the 
crowd. 

From early until late, this spir- 
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Seated in some attractive spot in the extensive gardens the visitors lunch over 
their baskets in picnic fashion. 


ited host storms the Exposition gates. 
It may be weary with the physical ex- 
ertions of a day’s sight-seeing, but it 
does not realize the fact. It may have 
lived with Trouble and Care, but for 
the time these are forgotten. Joy is in 
the air. Festivity is a panacea for all 
ills. 

Nor is this ebullition of spirits con- 
fined to any race of people, class or 
age. It is as much in evidence in the 
demeanor of the priest as the jolly 
tar. The country maid has no more of 
it than “the daughter of a hundred 
earls.” 

Poet, philosopher, cynic, the couple 
on their honeymoon, the patent medi- 
cine vender, selling his wares—each 
is equally drunk with the wine of di- 
verted minds and entranced senses. 

Not long before the opening day I 
was talking with a college professor, 
who was brimming with ecstatics and 
general information concerning the Ex- 


position, and who genially loaded me 
with data until I reeled under the bur- 
den. I remember one thing: he was 
disappointed. While admitting points 
of superiority over other world fairs 
he had attended, he deplored the lack 
of “magnificent distances” which had 
so delighted the eye at Chicago in 
1893. 

Some time later I was rounding out 
my fourth consecutive day of sight see- 
ing inside the grounds. I pride myself 
on sensible footgear and on being a 
good pedestrian, but I was more con- 
scious of my pedal extremities than 
is altogether comfortable. So I sank 
upon a green bench and mentally 
thanked the gods that the men who 
laid out the fair grounds were less 
prodigal with their miles than the pro- 
fessor would have had them. I re- 
called that the professor’s wife had 
sensibly opined that possibly the pro- 
fessor’s earlier enthusiasm and partial 
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preference for the White City of 1893 
was due to greater youth and impres- 
sionability. 

The thought was scarcely out of my 
mind when I encountered the gentle- 
man himself. It was on the Zone, 
whence I had gone for relaxation. He 
was nearing a gaudy concession en- 
titled “Bowls of Joy,” with a boy of 
ten and a girl of twelve or thereabouts, 
one on each arm. All were encased in 
smiles, the professor’s being the most 
expansive of the trio. 

“Come on,” he cried, waving a bag 
of popcorn at me. “This is great! 
Have you ridden around the Panama 
Canal?” 

I endeavored to reply, but he did 
not wait for me. 

“It’s the canal itself to the life. Just 
as though you took the real trip,” he 
gasped. “Everything explained by 
tele-phonograph. Marvelous mechan- 
ism!” 

I scarcely knew the man, so changed 
was he from the dignified scientist of 
our preceding meeting. I followed, 


hoping to learn if he still felt the lack 
of magnificent distances, but I had 
no chance to ask. 

“Greatest fair on the face of the 
earth,” he chortled. “We've been all 


_ over—Palace of Fine Arts—Live Stock 


—Transportation—Streets of Cairo,” 
and then we were swept by the crowd 
into the aforementioned container of 
delight, where further discussion was 
impracticable. 

According to Major Frank Boggs, of 
the U. S. Engineering Corps, who was 
identified with the canal during and 
after its construction, the miniature re- 
production of the Panama Canal on the 
Zone is just what the Government 
should have installed at the Exposi- 
tion. No detail has been overlooked, 
and everything is so concise that in 
half an hour a person can derive as 
much information concerning the big 
canal on the isthmus as he would in 
a three days’ trip through the Canal 
Zone. He went over the five acres con- 
cession and watched the operation of 
ships through the locks and the vari- 
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ous bodies of water, and was pleas- 
antly surprised to see with what care 
the builders have taken in carrying out 
the minutest details and various points 
of interest. The buoys, light-houses, 
cities and wireless stations being in 
exact accordance with the plan mapped 
out by the engineering corps in charge 
of the Panama Canal. 

Another noticeable phase of the 
Exposition crowd is a return of that 
spirit of camaraderie which was pe- 
culiar to San Francisco directly after 
the big fire of 1906. That was a time 
social barriers were leveled, an inter- 
val of pure democracy, when man 
spoke to man, forgetting class and 
kind. 

At the Exposition I have seen many 
people ignore the necessity of a formal 
introduction, so engrossed were they in 
the sights about them. I have wit- 
nessed and been a party to friendly 
exchange of ideas with people who 
were perfect strangers, sometimes with 


For a time, fresh country visitors usually shy away from the exuberant 
invitations of the “spielers.” 


people that spoke in an unfamiliar 
tongue. 

One afternoon I stood in the midst 
of a group with necks stretched and 
heads bent backward. The roar of 
an aeroplane propeller sounded in our 
ears. A hand touched mine, and I re- 
moved my gaze from the vanishing 
bird-man above terra firma, and smiled 
into the eyes of a quaint little Chinese 
woman. She had the wee feet of the 
leisure class, and though the posses- 
sion of these small feet is said to in- 
terfere with the sweetness of the own- 
er’s disposition, she was serenity it- 
self, and thought only of the fantastic 
dips and turns of the intrepid aviator. 
I nodded, giving utterance to a timor- 
ous “Ho la ma,” which some one had 
told me was the Chinese ‘“‘good-day.”’ 
The little lady surveyed me inquir- 
ingly (perhaps my pronunciation was 
at fault), and then answered: ‘‘Heap 
fine. Him plenty sabe!” and clapped 
her jeweled hands. 
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A day or two later I was contemplat- 
ing the bas relief on the pedestal of 
the mighty shaft of Progress, when I 
was accosted by a woman who ap- 
proached me with a most determined 
air. As she fixed her eye on mine I 
felt that I should own up to anything 
of which she might accuse me. She 
was panting from her hasty walk 
along the Marina. “Yes,” she ejacu- 
lated suddenly, “John has got to 
come.” 

I felt certain that John would, so I 
nodded and she smiled and explained. 

“You see, we thought that if I came 
and saw it all, I could tell John about 
it—he’s my brother—and so we would 
not have the double expense. I’m a 
great hand at describing things that 
way. But he’s got to come and see 
this himself. It’s too much for me. 
It’s worth the price, if he has to mort- 
gage the farm to get here.” 

I thought so, too, when she told me 
her story. She taught school in a 
small town in South Dakota, where 
she and her widowed brother lived on 
a small farm. And this was her first 
trip beyond the borders of her native 
State. She sketched in graphic words 
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all that the Exposition meant to her, 
the new outlook it had opened, and I 
saw the effect of the color and beauty 
around us on one who had lived ever 
in the sombre shadow—the knowledge 


' of people and places that had come to 


her, and what a sweeping vision it had 
opened. 

There are bits of unconscious hu- 
mor that come ever and anon to the 
surface on this great wave of humanity 
in the Exposition grounds. 

It was in the gorgeous California 
building, resplendent with its banners 
of scarlet and gold, its harvest of 
fruits and flowers, birds and trees. I 
was hidden by a wall of dried fruit, 
through an interstice of which I 
glimpsed a young couple gazing about, 
wonderstruck, their hands clasped. He 
was a tall, good looking chap with a 
grave cast of features. Evidently he 
took all things seriously, and she, with- 
out seeming “highbrow,” had the air 
of a trained observer. Here, thought I 
—for speech was about to return to 
them—“I will get a really intelligent 
opinion of the fair. His lips opened. 
He spoke low, and I had to strain my 
ears to hear him. 


The little independent electric auto trains go everywhere along the broad 
avenues, and afford an'inexpensive way of covering the well-defined and 
most interesting routes. 
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“Even without a child one may enjoy Toyland with what is left of the boy 
or girl nature.” 


“Is my ’ittle duckie enjoying um- 
self?” 

Again I was in the Mathews-Mc- 
Comas room in the Palace of Fine 
Arts. Four buxom matrons came to 
the door and peeped curiously in. 
“This,” said the foremost woman, with 
an air of confidence so final that no 
questions were asked and no one 
sought the guidance of a catalogue— 
“this is the Whistler room. He painted 
‘The Man with the Hoe,’ about which 
Edwin Markham wrote a great poem 
and a picture of his mother which 
you see in all the art stores.” 


In days of old—and not so very old 
either—there were dangers to be en- 
countered when one left the sacred 
walls of home to face the formidable 
life of a great city. Thanks to the 
newspapers and the oft-recounted tales 
of gold brick and green goods, the wis- 
dom of Solomon may be hidden be- 
neath the most unsophisticated exter- 
ior. Everything about the man and 
his wife whom I encountered one day 
on the Zone smacked of the farm and 
of the first visit to a great city, but 
the nonchalance with which he trod 
the Exposition’s glittering pleasure 
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street could not have been exceeded 
by the most blase boulevardier. His 
flashing eyes said to all they encoun- 
tered: ‘““Take me for a sucker if you 
dare.” Even the blue uniformed col- 
lege youth guides and the smartly clad 
Exposition guards had no chance to 
get close to him, and when a glib- 
spoken young man came out of a post 
card studio and tried to persuade him 
to be photographed, the old man spoke 
his mind. 

“Young feller,” he said sternly. “You 
can’t fool me. I live just outside of 
North Bend and I read all the papers. 
Try it on somebody else, sonny. Ma 
and me ain’t takin’ any chances.” And 
off he marched with his admiring 
spouse on his arm. 

Among those who enjoy the Expo- 
sition to the full are members of the 
local Oriental quarters. The Chinese 
and Japanese take their entire fami- 
lies with them when they visit the 
fair. The Japanese, westernized in 
dress, go everywhere, to the illustrated 
lectures, the band concerts, organ re- 
citals, etc., and examine with critical 
eyes. The Japanese husband appre- 


ciates every bit of the fair: the liberal 
education for himself, the entertain- 
ment for his wife and the amusement 
for his children. I saw one such fam- 
ily with a baby in arms and a cute lit- 


_tle boy continually lagging behind. I 


followed them, fearing a little that 
the youngster might get lost, but when- 
ever he got a certain distance behind 
it occurred to him and his parents 
simultaneously that the limit was 
reached, and the two approached each 
other hurriedly until the widening gap 
was closed. 

Brighter and more interesting as to 
attire are the Chinese, for the women 
fortunately cling to the exquisite col- 
oring, rich materials and unequaled 
comfort of their native garb. A quaint 
mixture of the Oriental and Occidental 
they present, for the masculine ele- 
ment is for the most part clad nattily 
in the latest fashion of his Western 
brother. 

With what genuine comfort families 
spend a day on the grounds is evi- 
denced each time one looks about. Not 
only are places where food may be 
obtained numerous, but the prices are 
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very reasonable. Little kiosks where 
popcorn, peanuts, candies and that 
most refreshing of sweets, ice cream, 
may be had, are distributed gener- 
ously. Many, quite naturally, prefer 
to eat food from their own parcels or 
baskets, and these are seen on every 
side, seated in some attractive spot, 
serenely lunching. An absurd rumor 
that visitors to the fair were not per- 
mitted to bring lunch, or that they 
were charged half a dollar for the priv- 
ilege, is absolutely without foundation. 
Lunchers are welcome, and their con- 
venience has been provided for in the 
mest thoughtful and practical of ways. 
You can find them comfortably lunch- 
ing from their pasteboard boxes while 
the strains of a band concert adds zest 
to the occasion. Others prefer the 
shade of huge palms, with the splash- 
ing of a nearby fountain making music 
to their ears. 

The sensible and experienced sight- 
seers at the Fair take their time, real- 
izing that there is so very much to be 


seen and that undue haste brings them 
nothing but a headache and enforced 
rest the next day. Yet there are a 
certain number who never learn this, 
and rush about, hither and yon, as 
though the devil of unrest were driv- 
ing them. 

There are a great many ways to rest 
weary feet, and for the most feeble to 
get about in ease and comfort. A cou- 
ple of rubber-tired wheel chairs will 
carry a whole family wherever they 
wish to go at comparatively small ex- 
pense. The chairs roll along, side by 
side, permitting uninterrupted con- 
verse for the garrulous or intermittent 
exclamations of delight to those who 
are wholly immersed in the sights un- 
folding before them. Some prefer the 
little automobile chairs which hold two 
or three, according to the girth of the 
passengers, and which are easily man- 
ipulated by a hand lever. They move 
with a tortoise-like gait which does not 
appeal to the average high-speed 
American nature, but which is grateful 
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to the more serene and placid of tem- 
perament. 

The little auto trains afford an in- 
teresting and inexpensive way of cov- 
ering the well defined routes. One has 
the various spots of interest pointed 
out, and a comprehensive idea is 
gained of the general plan as well as 
the beauty of the grounds. 

Days I enjoy most are those on 
which the crowd contains many child- 
ren. I always loiter around an exhibit 
which attracts the young folks, for I 
love to watch the eager interest in their 
faces. Their questions and comments 
are often more intelligent than those 
of the average grown-up. In the 
Southern Pacific building, around a 
small model engine, I have watched 
groups which contained, I am con- 
vinced, more than one potential Edison 
or Newton. 

On the Zone we are all children, re- 
gardless of size or years. One who 
has reached the age of discretion de- 
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sires to forget the fact; he borrows 
a boy or girl, if he has none of his 
own, and indulges in a sort of progres- 
sive circus. But even without a child, 
one may enjoy Toyland with what is 
left of the boy or girl nature. 

As the night, with its marvelous il- 
luminations—its flashes of additional 
color—gives to grounds, statues and 
buildings a charm that is little short 
of magical, so in the night crowd there 
is a more complete surrender to the 
delights of the moment. The most 
beautiful spot in this nocturnal Fairy- 
land is, beyond all question, the Pal- 
ace of Fine Arts and its reflection, mir- 
rored in the still waters of the lagoon. 
Exclamations become more subdued 
or give way to silent admiration in this 
locality. Beauties such as the night 
scenes of the Exposition are too won- 
drous not to be preserved in picture, 
and the kodaker is too ingenious to 
let the lack of a tripod discourage him. 

One hears on the lips of many the 


In the broad flower covered esplanade where giant fountains play. 
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name of the architect who designed 
the Exposition’s crowning beauty, and 
with the mention of his name one usu- 
ally hears the wish spoken that the 
Palace of Fine Arts may be preserved. 
Surely it is too beautiful to be lost af- 
ter one brief year, to glitter like a 
gorgeous moth and die almost as soon. 
On the Zone the fantastic and weird 
is heightened by the night. The crowd 
is swayed this way and that by the 
music, the color, the bits of foreign 
life, the amusing and diverting con- 
cessions, the dancing and the merri- 
ment. The crowd lingers long, and 
when the illuminations are switched 
off, one by one, it turns with its first 
regret toward the gate and home. 
The Exposition year is young. Dur- 
ing the months to come with vacation 
times and warm weather, many more 
will invade the Jewel City. Many peo- 
ple of note will visit here, and many 
whose lives have been care-ridden and 
restricted will come to absorb of the 


of the Universe 


beauty and knowledge to be found 
therein. We, who have shared in the 
opening days feel a great gladness 
when we think of this, for we know it 
is not a thing to be seen and forgot- 
ten, but the influence will be lasting. 

Knowledge of men, countries and 
achievements in their highest degree 
may be found at the Exposition, but 
the thing that will make it pre-emi- 
nently successful is the fact that here, 
as in previous expositions, the crowd 
is lifted out of itself, out of its rut and 
habit of thought, by the overwhelming 
harmonies of sound and color and 
beauty. The crowd that has come 
here to absorb the highest pleasures of 
the senses and mind, and that will re- 
turn to its more or less ordinary, every- 
day habitat, will never be quite me 
same for the transcending beauties of 
the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position will impress its stamp upon 
them and raise their ideals of human 
endeavor and worth. 
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Richard Garnier, the Man With a 
Marvelous Memory 


By Lannie Haynes Martin 


FEW WEEKS ago a man 
A whose picture has been in 

every big magazine and paper 

in the country, and who has 
been the subject of scientific, semi- 
scientific and pseudo-scientific articles 
for the last twenty-five years was 
standing in a Los Angeles Hotel 
lobby. Near him, fluttering about, 
was a dapper, spatted, monocled young 
swell, a gilded youth. The gilded 
youth walked up to the man and said: 
“Ha! Ha! Why, don’t you know, I 
recognize you?” 

“Is that so?” said the man. 

“Yes, indeed,” replied the gilded 
youth, smiling at his own cleverness, 
“you are the monkey doctor, aren't 
you?” 

“Ves,” said the man gravely, “I am. 
What are your symptoms ?” 

And, for all of the really scientific 
articles written about him, for all of 
the honors heaped upon him by the 
scientists of three continents, the con- 
ception of this gilded youth is what 
many have of the man who can give 
the last word in anthropology and 
whose biological observations will 
probably enable him soon to give the 
first word in a new psychology. For 
it was never with the idea of talking 
“monkey talk,” becoming a monkey 
doctor or teaching animals human 
speech that Professor Richard L. Gar- 
nier went to Africa and lived for 
twenty-three years among the chim- 
panzees and anthropoid apes. But it 
was to study the elements of lingual 
utterance and its relation to brain de- 
velopment. The vast amount of data 
that he has accumulated and classified 


in these years he is now applying to 
human brain processes, and has come 
to the Pacific Coast to live an open- 
air life while he writes his book on 
psychology. 

Professor Garnier was born in 
Abingdon, Va., about seventy years 
ago. He was educated in Blountville, 
Tenn., a small town ten miles from 
his birthplace. At seventeen years he 
began teaching school, and he says he 
has taught, either a writing school or 
the grammar grades in nearly every 
State in the Union, and that he knows 
three thousand people by their first 
name. His memory for names, faces 
and facts is something remarkable. It 
is probably due to what he calls his 
sub-conscious observation register, 
which he says takes in everything au- 
tomatically. Every one has it, he 
says, but he simply knows how to 
manipulate his a little better than most 
people. The fact, too, that he began 
early to classify and make synthetic 
his observations has had much to do 
with the development of this wonder- 
ful memory power. 

In his early youth, when he was an 
unknown village school teacher, he 
was then practicing many modern 
methods which had not at that time 
been discovered by the school men 
and was making practical strides in 
pedology, notwithstanding the fact 
that he had then never heard of Pes- 
talozzi, and Madam Montessori had 
never heard of herself. This was fifty 
years ago, and in the mountains of 
Kentucky and the valleys of Virginia 
he was making little gardens with his 
pupils, teaching them to use their 
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hands and hoes and hearts in getting 
acquainted with nature. One of his 
favorite methods of teaching geogra- 
phy was to take the children down to 
the nearest creek and have them scoop 
out a bay, build a sand and pebble 
isthmus, discover islands, continents 
and peninsulas in the miniature con- 
figurations of land and water. 

Making a careful analysis of lan- 
guage he began to study the speech 
of very young children, and this lead 
him to make research into the similar 
sounds made by animals. He had that 
eye and ear for causation which Her- 
bert Spencer says marks the highest 
type of intellect. He wanted to know 
why a dog barked a certain way at a 
certain time, and if it barked the same 
way for everything or a different way 
for the same thing, and why; and it 
was not so much the dog he was study- 
ing but nature’s undeviating law of 
conservation. 

In studying the domestic animals he 
found a direct relation between the 
movement of the digits and the per 
cent of brain development. This, in 
connection with comparative anatomy, 
led him to make a study of the anthro- 
poid ape, the one animal that most 
resembles man, which has an identi- 
cal anatomical structure, the same 
muscular system, and the same intri- 
cate nervous system. 

Long before Professor Garnier had 
read Professor William James’ theo- 
ries on the connection between the 
movements of the human hand and the 
workings of the brain, he had observed 
that the quality of intelligence in- 
creases in proportion to the dexterity 
of motion. By a long series of ex- 
periments, Professor Garnier discov- 
ered that the number of separate and 
distinct movements made by the hu- 
man hand is twenty-seven, and that of 
the anthropoid ape twenty-one. The 
movements made by the digits of a 
cat or dog, both of which are believed 
to be so intelligent, are only five. Fol- 
lowing this scale, the per cent of in- 
telligence in an ape may be inferred. 

It was when he first began to study 
the apes in the Zoological gardens 


connected with the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, Washington, D. C., that Pro- 
fessor Garnier first made a remark- 
able discovery regarding human mem- 
ory. In listening to their chatter and 
trying to determine the exact meaning 
of various sounds he found that hav- 
ing nothing in his own vocabulary to 
which he could replate it he could not 
remember with sufficient accuracy to 
make scientific comparison. It was 
about this time that the phonograph 
came into popular use, and one day 
when he had gone several hundred 
miles from Washington on an import- 
ant business trip, he suddenly thought 
of how he could make use of phono- 
graphic records to make permanent the 
elusive sounds so that he could then 
compare each set of sounds and dis- 
cover if they had identical meaning. 
He abandoned his important business 
interests, returned to Washington that 
day and got permission from the 
Smithsonian officials to make records 
of the monkey chatter. They laughed 
at him, however, and his wife begged 
him not to tell any one, because the 
world would think him crazy. And it 
did. For although he had sworn the 


Smithsonian people and the phono- 


graph man to silence, he did not think 
the negro keeper in attendance knew 
enough to tell anything, and conse- 
quently gave him neither tip nor cau- 
tion. But it was this negro that gave 
a very intelligent story to an avid 
newspaper reporter, who played it up 
with lurid pictures and vivid head- 
lines. And to this day people not un- 
derstanding the reason for which the 
experiment was made, say: “Well, 
what is that crazy Dick Garnier up to 
now P” 

The thing that Professor Garnier 
discovered by his experiment was this, 
that, after getting two monkeys to 
chatter into two separate phonographs, 
the monkeys and the phonographs 
could be rearranged so that one mon- 
key would reply to the “statements” 
made by the other monkey. After 
making many hundreds of experiments 
of this kind, Professor Garnier finally 
established beyond doubt and beyond 
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coincidence that there was a thinking 
power behind the monkey chatter. Just 
how important this discovery was, not 
even the scientists understood then, 
but have since come to realize its 
value. 

Probably no other living man has 
given the study to the fundamental 
motives underlying the actions of ani- 
mals that Professor Garnier has given 
them in the forty years he has been 
observing them. He has raised 
twenty-six chimpanzees and _ twelve 
gorillas, and his success in capturing 
a gorilla and bringing it to this coun- 
try, a feat never before accomplished, 
so astonished the savants connected 
with the Zoological Gardens in New 
York that they wondered if he had 
used some magical mantrams on the 
supposed untamable creature. 

The small ape named “Susie” which 
was brought to America by Professor 
Garnier and exhibited in Philadelphia 
was pronounced by G. Stanley Hall, 
Dr. Webster and other psychologists 
“a thinking animal,” beyond all ques- 
tion. 

Professor Garnier has just com- 
pleted a book for children called “The 
History of the Monos,” in which he 
gives much interesting animal lore in 
popular fashion, carrying an_ ethical 
lesson and satirizing human conduct 
in a way to make enjoyable as well as 
profitable reading. 

The busy anthropologist is now liv- 
ing incognito, and he is deeply en- 
gaged along the same line in following 


up new investigations. 
* * * * 


A RARE BABY GORILLA 
LILLIAN ZEH. 
LIVING gorilla is now consid- 
A ered one of the rarest and most 
wonderful of wild animals to 
be shown in captivity. This is 
owing to the difficulty of capturing 
them, as well as finding a suitable diet 
on which they will thrive while in 
captivity. Only two specimens have 
reached this country, and both have 
died of starvation, and lack of exer- 


Miss “Dinah,” as she posed for her 
picture. 


cise, in a week or ten days after their 
arrival. There has just arrived, how- 
ever, at the New York Zoological Park 
a young female gorilla, Miss “Dinah,” 
in perfect health, and considered the 
finest one of her race that has ever 
come out alive from Africa. The go- 
rilla is the largest of the great apes, 
walks erect, and in form, body and 
limbs most resembles man. She was 
captured in the dense forests of the 
French Congo of West Africa by a 
collector for the New York Zoological 
Society. Shortly after her capture, a 
large and roomy hut was built for her, 
and the collector began to subdue her 
wild nature and also to change her 
natural food she had been used to eat- 
ing in the jungles, and instead fed her 
on bread, bananas, pineapples and 
other cultivated fruits, and also vari- 
ous kinds of cooked meats. Shortly, 
she became tame, playful and affec- 
tionate, and ate with great relish all of 
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Miss “Dinah” and her keeper after 
arrival at the New York Zoological 
Society from the Congo Country, 
Africa. 


her new food stuffs. Therefore, from 
this preliminary training in the line of 
eating food and learning the ways and 


manners of civilization she is now at 
her new home at the Zoo, very lively, 
full of play, and her appetite is every- 
thing that could be desired. In all 
these particulars she is the direct op- 
posite of nearly every gorilla that ever 
came out of Africa. There is every 
reason to believe that this young go- 
rilla will live long and prosper. 

Miss “Dinah,” as she is named, is 
the only one ever known to attempt a 
laugh or even smile, but she does both. 
When tickled under the arms or bot- 
tom of the foot she chuckles audibly, 
in a manner verging on a real laugh. 
Keeper Engleholm has greatly in- 
terested her by showing her image in 
the mirror; with great caution she 
reaches her arm around the mirror and 
feels for the image; not finding it, she 
peeps over, under and around the 
sides of the glass. She never tires, 
seemingly, of the futile search of the 
mysterious gorilla behind the mirror. 
Miss “Dinah” is undoubtedly the last 
wild animal that will come from Eu- 
rope for some time, owing to the war. 
She is valued at $5,000. 


WAR 


Vulcan’s forge is glowing bright, 
Armor issuing day and night; 


War is on. 


Splendid youths swing forth with 


pride; 


Hollow drums roll far and wide; 
Flambeaux sweep the countryside 


Here and yon. 


A rood of land, a famous spire, 
A glut of some insane desire— 


These the spoil. 


And the cost? It beggars speech: 
Manhood lost at every breach; 
Commerce paralyzed at each 


Gun recoil. 


Tears of women flowing free; 
Hunger throttling childhood’s glee; 


Honor’s tor 


Crashing down beneath lust’s stride; 
Dead unburied, putrified; 
Monuments thrice multiplied— 


This is War. 
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Florence M. Nace and Her Work 


By Elma Kendall Conklin 


Miss Florence M. Nace. 


dowed. In addition to all the 
home-making, womanly quali- 

ties that are so appealing, they 
possess that peculiar mentality that 
goes toward the making of a finan- 
cier. Where one painstaking man fails 
in business, another less painstaking 
perhaps succeeds, because he has in- 
definable something in him that gives 
the turn and twist necessary to the 
capture of that elusive god, Success. 
Indefinable as this something is, it 
has a distinct commercial value. Some 
men and a few women possess it. 


WOMEN are rarely en- 


' When a woman does posses it, she is 


an enigma to her own sex, and usually 
a solver of enigmas for the opposite 
sex. 

Such a woman is Florence M. Nace, 
who has been in the employ of the 
Realty Syndicate for twenty years. 
She has no office, no office hours. Her 
business time is unlimited, for so 
much does she enjoy her work that it 
overlaps her play time. Recreation is 
just another name for it, and the 
“twain is verily one.” She has no 
title. Auditor nor adjuster does not 
fit. Perhaps it were better to call her 
Efficiency Expert—a comparatively 
new title in the business world for 
those upon whose desks, like Miss 
Nace’s, are laid problems to be solved, 
difficulties to be overcome, leakages 
to be stopped. 

Hers is a mind well adapted to such 
work, for she frankly admits that a 
project without obstacles has no fas- 
cination for her. With limited means 
and unlimited thought and originality 
she likes to turn out something better 
than another turns out working the 
other way ‘round. Almost any one 
can get results by making sufficient 
expenditure, but it takes a good busi- 
ness mind to get the same results with 
half the output. 

Under Miss Nace’s supervision and 
management, Piedmont Canyon be- 
came beautiful Piedmont Park, with 
its rock bordered nooks, its uniquely 
housed springs, its children’s play- 
ground, its art gallery and its amphi- 
theatre. This last was a rubbish heap 
when Miss Nace discovered its acous- 
tic properties. She asked permission 
to turn it into an outdoor theatre. Men 
smiled at her project, but she had the 
dump heap and basin dynamited out, 
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Hotel Claremont, Claremont, Oakland. 


and here around the eucalypti trunks 
was built a beautiful rustic theatre to 
seat three thousand people. When it 
was finished and in demand for out- 
door entertainments, the men still 
smiled, but this time with Miss Nace, 
not at her. 

Since 1907 she has_ successfully 
managed the Key Route Inn proper- 
ties, including the hotel and Arcade, 
with its numerous offices and stores. 
The same tenants have occupied these 
places of business during her entire 
eight years’ management. When Miss 
Nace took charge of this property, the 
back rooms of the hotel overlooked an 
unsightly lot, which had been made 
the catch-all for all sorts of debris. 
This “efficiency expert” wanted in- 
come for her hotel. Why have any 


back rooms, .she reasoned, when by 
parking the vacant lot they could all 
be made front rooms? 

It was done almost over night. Full 
grown hedges and palms were planted, 


lawn turf set in and a children’s play- 
ground made. When President Taft 
visited Oakland a few years ago, he 
was received by the officials of the 
city on this erstwhile rubbish heap, 
now a place beautiful. 

Miss Nace believes with Browning: 


“If you get simple beauty, and natght 
else, 

You get about the best thing God 
invents,” 


for in the aesthetic aside from her per- 
sonal love of it, she realizes a wonder- 
ful business asset and makes others 
realize it too when she changes a rub- 
bish heap into a rustic theatre that 
brings in good money, and back rooms 
into front ones, overlooking a spot 
beautiful enough for the reception of 
the head of the nation. It is this char- 
acteristic of evolving something use- 
ful and beautiful out of the material 
at hand that gives to all her enter- 
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FLORENCE N. NACE AND HER WORK. 


prises a different touch; and the fact 
that the thing is different always 
makes it welcome in this conventional 
world. 

One of Miss Nace’s comparatively 
late undertakings was a large rock 
quarry in the Berkeley hills which has 
been a failure for years, although the 
rock was the best to be found around 
the bay region. Where lay the trou- 
ble? This efficient expert was more 
than anxious to take charge and in- 
vestigate. She found that the big 
force of men employed was consuming 
all the profits. In place of steam 
power, necessitating the employment 
of an engineer, she installed an elec- 
tric power. Where rock had formerly 
been loaded on to tramways by hand, 
it was now blasted and loaded into 
gravel cars by machinery. Several 
tunnels, needed to facilitate work, were 
put in, and in a short time the quarry 
was on a paying basis. The great 
scenic Skyline Boulevard beginning at 
Richmond, skirting the Contra Costa 
hills, and extending on to Mt. Hamil- 
ton, will be made of the hard blue 
rock from this quarry. 

The woman who has accomplished 
all this feels compensated if she car- 
ries her undertakings to a successful 
finish. She is never visionary. She 
never attempts a thing until she has 
thought it out and can see her way to 
the end—as she says: “Not unless I 
can get my arms around it and encom- 
pass it.” The biggest armful she has 
had yet is her new enterprise, the 
Hotel Claremont. 

As all California knows, or has 
known and perhaps forgotten, this 
place was built for a Hotel de Luxe. 
When the University acquired more 
land and brought the hotel property 
within the mile limit liquor law, the 
idea of a_ millionaire’s hotel was 
abandoned; for whoever heard of 
moneyed men dining without wining ? 
So for nine years this spacious build- 
ing, with its large sunny rooms and 
porches overlooking the green hills 
and the bay, has stood a silent though 
emphatic confederate of John Barley- 
corn. 
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But along comes Miss Nace. She 
sees in it a splendid new problem to 
solve. The fact that no man would 
attempt it was itself an _ incentive. 
With “simple beauty” as her keynote, 
she planned a home place for that 
large class of cultured, refined human- 
ity whose one exception perhaps from 
financial worry is the income tax, 
and whose thirst can be gratified by 
the drink the Lord provided for man 
and beast. 

Back of the grove looms a song- 
caressed grove of eucalypti in that 
beautiful, soft, bluey-green dress that 
Mother Nature made for them and 
them alone. In this grove Miss Nace 
found an inspiration—not for a poem, 
but for something more useful. 

Always a strong advocate of home 
industry, she saw in these trees a 
means to give employment to the 
workmen of her own State, and at the 
same time supply her hotel with fur- 
niture, simple in line and beautiful in 
tone. Why send money to Grand 
Rapids in this time of financial stress, 
when men, mills and material were 
available here? 

Up in the hills the Realty Syndicate 
had a mill, and on hand was a goodly 
supply of eucalyptus lumber. Without 
waste of time, for Miss Nace acts 
quickly, it was loaded onto auto trucks 
and sent to a nearby factory, where 
everything was set humming to fill her 
big order. She has watched her fur- 
niture grow. She has seen her lumber 
cut, planed, ripped, sanded and glued. 
She has learned to recognize in un- 
familiar bits of wood, familiar por- 
tions of everyday furniture; over there 
is a pile of smooth, velvety spindles 
that have just come through the sand- 
ing machine; beside them is another 
pile. These are cross-pieces with 
holes punched through them; ready to 
receive the same velvety spindles and 
to be made into the headboards and 
footboards of simple, quaint bed- 
steads. Next to these are chair backs 


that went into a contrivance as bits 
of straight wood and came out fas- 
cinatingly curved, ready for a human 
back to snuggle against. 
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In another portion of this factory 
all the quilts and mattresses, both wire 
and floss, needed in this big hostelry 
in the Berkeley hills, have been made. 
Chairs, tables, dressers, bedsteads, 
quilts and mattresses! Why, indeed, 
should this lover of home industry 
send to Grand Rapids? 

Despite her public work, Miss Nace 
is not a hotel woman, but lives at 
home, and is a great home lover. She 
has built several houses and recon- 
structed many in artistic fashion for 
friends, merely as pastime. Like most 
people who achieve, Miss Nace likes 
solitude and loves the great out of 
doors. 

Her first home was built in the inter- 
esting section on Ocean Beach where 
street cars formed the nucleus for un- 
usual abodes; and where people who 
were doing things in literature and art 
were welcomed. Her present home is 
not in crowded mart, but on the Pied- 
mont hills, and still another is her 
lodge near the eucalyptus lumber 
plant, and this is her joy. 

Built entirely of eucalyptus logs, it 
it sits upon the crest of the Contra 
Costa hills, and commands a view of 
earth, sea and sky. Richmond, to the 
north; Oakland, San Francisco and 
the ocean to the west; innumerable 
hills and valleys to the south, and still 
more to the east. From early morning 
far into the waning day the song of 


the lark and the plaintive song of the 
quail are heard, and wild flowers of 
every description nod a welcome to the 
one who sees. 

In this ideal hill home, Miss Nace 
solves many business problems and 
crystallizes many of her impressions 
into working plans. She might be able 
to tell you how to capture the “elusive 
god,” but if she couldn’t, a study of 
her would give you an insight into the 
process. 

Wander into the Piedmont Art Gal- 
lery some day, and there you will find 
a portrait of this interesting woman by 
Richard E. Partington. Study it, and 
you will see that she possesses that 
dignity of character so essential to a 
woman in public life; you will see also 
that her whole personality is indica- 
tive of energy and determination; not 
the ironclad determination that tram- 
ples the beautiful flowers by the road- 
side in order to garner the grain in the 
field beyond; but a determination to 
take hold of whatever is at hand and 
make out of it the very best that can 
be made, conserving the flowers while 
she garners the grain. 

Miss Nace has a happy way of for- 
getting those unimportant things 
termed failures. While her eye is still 
on the goal she treads them under 
foot, making of them just what they 
are—a stairway in the great construc- 
tion. 


ASPIRATION 


Oh, welcome yearning—the unrest, the pain! 
For, like a star condensed from cosmic fire, 
Substance of dreams am I; and I aspire 

The mightier glory to insphere, to gain 

The wider circle! Oh, from plane to plane 
To rise, with climbing visions, ever higher! 
Welcome all pangs of strife which urge me nigher 

The perfect type! At last I shall attain!— 

Eye hath not seen, ear heard, nor heart conceived, 
So sings the seer, the things for me prepared; 

Oh, limitless the good to be achieved! 

In my advance I follow God-voiced law: 

In my desire is destiny declared, 
And toward eternal life through death I draw! 


STOKELY S. FISHER. 


from bluest blue, through l- 

most every hue of the rainbow, 

to cold grey, and the hush of 
the evening was over the land. On 
the still night air there came the 
crooning of a mother as she lulled her 
little black babe to slumber, and fur- 
ther in the distance, away from the 
native quarters, could be heard the rat- 
tle of traffic. But these signs of a tan- 
gible world were unheeded in a little 
darkening room where two men talked 
earnestly in a subdued whisper. 

“Thou sayest,” said one, “that the 
god within it still lives, and yet no liv- 
ing man has had the evidence of his 
own eyes that it is so?” 

“Even so.” 

And as the gathering gloom took the 
world in its mysterious embrace, two 
tiny lights shown clearly and yet more 
clearly from the object upon which the 
two men gazed reverentially, almost 
fearfully. 

“The god is a malignant and venge- 
ful god, thou sayest. Verily, I believe 
it might be so,” 

“T tell thee ’tis so, for when these 
old dry limbs of mine were not yet 
grown to boyhood’s estate, I heard it 
from the lips of my father.” 

“But may the god not be departed 
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from this earthly cage many years?” 
“Canst look and question thus?” 
And the questioner bowed his head 


convinced. The night was now at 
hand; the last shadow had become 
merged in the darkness, and the two 
small lights shone vividly. The scin- 
tillating opalescent gleam was emitted 
from the eyes of a huge red spider, 
carved elaborately from a solid piece 
of wood. It was a triumph even of 
Oriental deftness in its minute accu- 
racy, yet hideous loathsomeness. The 
long angular legs were red, the abhor- 
rent body was red, and from the deep- 
set eyes, cruel and sinister, and speak- 
ing unutterable malice, issued the 
strange glow which pierced the dark- 
ness to where the two men were 
seated. 

For generations it had been where 
it now stood, the subject of half-ven- 
eration and awe, for was not the old 
fakir said to have uttered a terrible 
warning on parting with it that it 
should be guarded as a sacred object, 
for a horrible curse would fall upon 
the hands which stole or broke it? 

This, and this alone, was known by 
the men in the darkened room, and a 
hush fell upon them as they gazed. 
Their Oriental minds, prone to super- 
stition, filled in the gap, and with rev- 
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erential silence they departed from 
the room, leaving the great red spider 
to maintain its solitary vigilance in the 
darkness. The cruel, sinister eyes 
shone even more venomously than 
usual, as they stared unblinkingly af- 
ter the disappearing figures. 
* * 


Dr. Urillia looked back thoughtfully 
at the disappearing town as the Mer- 
cedes slowly panted her way out to the 
open sea on her long journey to the 
white cliffs of England. A lazy sco- 
lar, a student of Oriental customs and 
ideas, he was not contemplating with 
pleasure the return to matter-of-fact 
England, where a nigger is a curiosity 
and a native tradition mere heathenish 
rubbish. The strange beliefs of 
strange men had a peculiar fascination 
for him. He had penetrated far enough 
to see that there were simpletons and 
rogues amongst all classes of men, 
and he realized the inevitable result. 
But he had gone further; in his wan- 
derings over the face of the earth he 
had seen the unaccountable in more 
phases than most people had, and 
knew that the finite mind of man— 
puny man who crawled along. the 
streets with his nose buried in the sur- 
roundings or his material mind fixed 
on politcs—had never grasped half of 
Nature’s secrets. What particularly 
engrossed his mind at this moment 
was an incident which occurred just 
as the Mercedes cast off her moorings 
and swung out to sea. When the 
gangways had been cleared and four 
feet of space separated the ship from 
the dock side, a lascar had pushed 
his way through the crowd, and with 
a flying leap landed on the deck. Trip- 
ping, he fell like a log and lay prone 
with a broken leg. As he fell, a sharp 
crack, not unlike the discharging of 
a pistol, was heard above the throb- 
bing of the engines and the hurry and 
scurry which always occurs on the de- 
parture of a vessel, and as an indig- 
nant officer approached the fallen 


creature, the latter hastily concealed 

something in his scanty clothing. 
The great steamer had got well un- 

der way before the captain heard of 
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the unexpected addition to his hu- 
man freight, and sooner than lose a 
few precious minutes, he decided to 
carry his incapacitated passenger. So 
the man was carried below, not too 
gently, and deposited in a spare cabin 
in the forecastle. 

The whole incident had impressed 
itself vividly on Dr. Urillia’s mind, 
and he felt himself growing interested 
without a clearly defined reason. When 
the land had sunk beneath the horizon 
he made his way leisurely below deck 
and sought out the maimed lascar, now 
groaning in a bunk. Not without some 
deference—for a lascar is often an un- 
pleasant thing to handle—he set the 
broken limb, and in doing so discov- 
ered the thing which the wretched 
creature had guarded so jealously. 

It was the huge image of a red spi- 
der, perfect in workmanship, yet with 
one leg missing, broken off almost 
close to the scaly body. The doctor 
shuddered as he handled the repellant 
thing and placed it on a table. His 
knowledge of lascars and their tem- 
perament forbade him to inquire how 
it came into the man’s possession. In- 
terrogation would be perfectly useless, 
so he left his patient and strolled on 
to the deck, where he stared vacantly 
at the cold, quivering waves through 
which the Mercedes cut her way. 

* 


Again the sun was setting. The 
throb-throb of the engines was the 
only sound which came to the ears of 
the dirty lascar as he lay wracked with 
pain in the semi-darkness. Full con- 
sciousness was only just returning, and 
he moved his hands uneasily, as though 
searching for something. Suddenly, in 
spite of the pain in his broken limb, 
he raised himself on his arm and 
dived his hands under the coverlet. 
Still he found not what he sought, 
and his eyes moved slowly round un- 
til they became fixed in terror as they 
encountered two tiny lights which 
twinkled and glittered with an evil 
glow in the darkness. He uttered an 
inarticulate cry and sank back, with 
eyes still riveted on the beady lights. 
Total darkness now reigned in the 
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cabin, save in the direction of the 
spider. Hungrily, greedily, the two 
eyes blazed forth their malignant 
hatred, and as the lascar lay trans- 
fixed in terror at the sight, all power 
to move being gone, the hideous fact 
was gradually born upon him that he 
was not alone—that his stolen treas- 
ure had an individuality of its own, 
and one from which he would fain es- 
cape. He shut his eyes; the sweat 
poured from every limb, and his brain 
reeled. He dared not look again, and 
fought with the power that told him 
to gaze back at the glittering object 
which he felt was drawing nearer and 
nearer. With a sickening sensation 
he realized that the something—the 
wretch knew it could be nothing but 
the possessor of those awful eyes— 
had mounted to where he lay and was 
trailing its long, sinuous legs up his 
paralyzed body. He would have 
shrieked aloud as he felt the thing 
creeping upwards—now it was on his 
chest—but the power of speech had 
left him. Shivering with abject ter- 
ror, he looked cringingly into the bale- 
ful, glowing eyes which encountered 
his but a few inches away. Every 
fibre of his body he exerted in one 


last frantic effort to move and cast the 
hateful thing from him, but he was 
unable even to close his eyes now, 
and the spider drew its scaly legs 
across its face. A sharp, stinging pain 
on his temple restored his voice, and 
he uttered a high screech of unspeak- 
able horror—and then remained still. 
ok * * 

Dr. Urillia had smoked a last cigar 
and was just about to turn in for the 
night when he recollected the lascar 
and his hideous prize. Perhaps pro- 
fessional instinct, possibly curiosity, 
urged him to call in and see how his 
patient had progressed; also he de- 
sired to examine a little more closely 
the red spider which had caused him 
such an involuntary start. He had 
heard a weird legend of a red spider, 
and the thing interested him more and 
more. 

The doctor entered the cabin where 
he had left the maimed man. He car- 
ried a lamp and placed it on a table, 
a morbid impulse impelling him to 
turn his gaze to where he had left 
the red spider. To his surprise it was 
no longer there. He turned to where 
the lascar had lain, but stood dumb- 
founded, for the patient’s form had 
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vanished. Dr. Urillia was not a cow- 
ard; he had held even life itself in his 
hands many times, not realizing what 
fear was, but he knew intuitively that 
this was no matter of mere life and 
death—an impression was fast gain- 
ing a hold in his brain while dread of 
an unknown danger and fascination 
fought for mastery in him. 

Throwing the coverlet aside he 
found the lascar’s body had disap- 
peared completely, and hidden in the 
folds of the cloth was a figure he more 
than half expected to find—a red 
spider. 

He hastily summoned the captain 
and explained that the lascar was miss- 
ing. The ship was searched, but no 
trace was discovered of the man who 
had so abruptly joined the vessel as 
it left the dock. . 


* * 


Dr. Urillia was thoughtful as he 
stared over the side of the ship at the 
racing waves and the phosphorescent 
sea. He was puzzled. Every moment 
conviction forced itself upon him. A 
man with a broken leg could not have 
scrambled overboard. And yet the las- 
car was gone. Moreover, had he been 
cast overboard, the incident would 
have been seen. Repressing a shud- 


der, he once more turned in the direc- 
tion of the cabin, whence the lascar 
had disappeared. Repugnantly he 
picked up and closely examined the 
carved leg of the spider, but after a 
moment’s scrutiny almost dropped the 
object. There was no longer a miss- 
ing leg—this was not the same image 
he had taken from the lascar. The 
first glance showed that it was redder, 
the legs were longer and more sinu- 
ous, the claws were sharper, and the 
evil looking body was an inch greater 
in diameter. This creature’s whole 
form was perfect, nor did a minute 
examination of the cabin reveal the 
spider with the missing leg. Dr. Uril- 
lia looked with care, but, looking, knew 
it was hopeless to continue the search. 

But he shrugged his shoulders, and 
for a while stared with morbid curi- 
osity at the red creature. 

Then, wrapping it up gingerly in 
the covering, he conveyed the spider 
on to the after-deck. He looked round 
—no one was watching and he dropped 
the bundle into the silent sea. As it 
disappeared, his brows contracted. He 
lighted another cigar, and looked ab- 
sently at the quivering depth of water. 
Dr. Urillia had his theory, but it was 
unpleasant even for a student of Ori- 
ental beliefs. 


CRATER LAKE 


The silent lake that lies here in this place, 

Engirt by sheer walls of the shattered peak— 

What tale were ours could its still waters speak! 
Once, after age-long quiet, nature’s face 

Was altered. Fires spouted, and apace 

Upon the fire-flash followed sound that smote 

The hills with horror. Then Earth’s yawning throat 
Received a mountain, fled from this disgrace. 


While massy rocks were hurled into the sky, 
And dreadful thunder shook the solid earth, 
While snow-of-ashes hid the sun on high, 
Back to the dusky caverns of her birth 
Returned Mazama. Now the waters plash 
On craggy walls, and in the sunshine flash. 


EVERETT EARLE STANARD. 


SANTA MONI 


By D. La Siskron 


cave close to running water where 

succulent roots and berries grew— 

food and drink only influenced him. 
Just such a spot was the Canyon of old 
Santa Monica. From rough mountain 
crags a rushing torrent had worn the 
deep arroyo across the level and 
through the high bluffs that face the 
sea, a nature made homesite. Though 
the oldest inhabited part of the coun- 
try, old Santa Monica to-day drowses 
sleepily while progress marches on and 
man-made cities spring up around her, 
covering that once sage-brush covered 
land with the olive and orange from 
the sea on through Los Angeles to the 
mountains. 

Here in old Santa Monica, a decade 
ago, Spanish American people lived 
out their destined part in the cycle of 
time: with them this story dwells. 


The Story of a Big White Bull-dog and 
a Little Brindle Terrier. 


|: DAYS primeval, man hunted a 


Juan Sanchez, the fat butcher of 
old Santa Monica wept copiously each 
time Manuel Estrada’s big white bull- 
dog “chewed” up his little brindle ter- 


rier. Juan also wept “tears of joy” 
when—but I must first tell you about 
Juan’s nephew, Miguel Espinosa. 

Miguel was a vaquero. The only 
work he had ever done in all his life 
of twenty-one years had been to ride 
a caballo (horse.) 

He was a “gallant caballero”—he 
worked but once a year—at the time 
when the stockmen of the country 
rounded up their cattle and branded 
the young. Miguel was in his glory at 
such time: none were more expert in 
throwing the riata, bunching, separat- 
ing or using the branding iron. He 
spared neither quoit nor spurs in the 
dashing equestrian feats which he per- 
formed with daring yet graceful aban- 
don. The rest of the year he idled 
away, living at the home of his rich 
uncle, Juan Sanchez. 

“He lives too fine for a poor man’s 
son,” wailed old Juan, fearing Miguel 
cared more for his (the uncle’s) 
money than for the uncle himself. Mi- 
guel’s father had always been poor. 

“He loves his horse more than he 
loves me,” the uncle often avowed, 
but Miguel was his sister’s child, and 
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she was dead, so though the uncle 
grumbled, Miguel stayed on. How- 
ever, handsome, indolent Miguel was 
grateful in a way. 


Manuel Estrada. 


Rich men’s sons and poor men’s are 
very much alike, for just around the 
corner, where the uncle was wont to 
take his daily walk, was a fashionable 
livery stable, in the door of which in- 
evitably stood a rich man’s son, Man- 
uel Estrada. 

Manuel’s hobby was a big white bull 
dog, just as Miguel’s idol was his 
horse. Now, Manuel Estrada was a 
bully; his big dog was a bully also. 
Trained to fight, his dog had never 
known defeat; the big brute literally 
“chewed up” every dog that was un- 
fortunate enough to pass the stable, 
to the great delight of his master, 
the hangers on and employees who 
dropped all work to enjoy the fight. 


Miguel’s Sense of Justice Outraged. 

One day in early spring, the busy 
morning hours in the shop being over, 
Juan Sanchez, fat and complacent, 
rolling a brown paper cigarette, was 
taking his daily pasear around the 
block, his little brindle terrier at his 
heels. Miguel, prancing by on _ his 
horse, stopped and saw—for the first 
time—the dogs fight, for, as usual, the 
big dog attacked the little one before 
the absent-minded uncle realized what 
had happened. 

“Take heem off, take heem off!” 
wailed old Juan Sanchez. “He will 
keel heem,” he cried, wringing his 
hands. 

Then with a great show of effort the 
white dog was pried loose from his 
victim. 

“Grab your dog by the hind legs,” 
commanded Manuel Estrada to Mi- 
guel’s uncle. “See. I hold my dog 
the same way; now pull—first pry his 
jaws open, hombres,” he called to the 
stable hands, after which the uncle 
carried his bleeding dog home, crying: 

“Pobre Perrito” (poor doggie) and 
threatening to use the law against 
Manuel Estrada and his dog. 

Miguel, a_ silent spectator, was 
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stirred with indignation at the uncalled 
for brutality, at the deliberate manner 
in which the white bull dog was al- 
lowed to mangle any chance passer-by 
for the amusement of his master and 
his master’s friends. Miguel lingered 
until all was quiet, then rode home, 
put his horse up, and returned. 

“A fine dog, that,” he said, speak- 
ing to Manuel Estrada. 

“Yes,” was the answer. 

“He can fight, too,” Miguel ven- 
tured. 

“Never been licked,” Manuel re- 
plied. 

“No,” ejaculated Miguel, in  pre- 
tended admiration, and then and there 
he began a study of Manuel’s dog 
which lasted day after day as_ the 
weeks slipped by, until the dog’s every 
movement, every mode of attack and 
way of fighting was familiar to Miguel, 
while at the same time, though appar- 
ently friendly to them, his contempt 
for both dog and master grew. 

In the meantime he had been feed- 
ing and making friends with his un- 
cle’s dog. 

“Uncle,” he said one morning, 
“would you like to see Perrito whip 
the bull dog at the stable P” 

“Yes, I would like to see that, but 
eet can’t be done,” the uncle answered. 
“My dog Perrito is what you call game 
—he fight to the last breath, but he ees 
too leetle and I suffer for him, my 
heart ache to see such big dog fight 
that leetle thing.” 

“Will you let me train Perrito, Un- 
cle?” 

“You train yourself to work,” 
snapped the uncle. Miguel winced but 
ignored the speech. Turning away, he 
remarked: 

“T’ll keep Perrito in the stable with 
my horse. Eh, UncleP’” Receiving 
no answer, Miguel took his uncle’s 
silence for consent. 


In Training. 


Along the high bluffs that skirt the 
fine, sandy beach of old Santa Monica, 
each morning now Miguel could be 
seen on his little pinto cow horse, fol- 
lowed by the brindle terrier. They 
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“Trained to fight, his dog had never known defeat.” 


finished their morning run by a dip in 
the sea early, as Miguel did not wish 
to be seen training the dog; he did not 
want Manuel Estrada to know he 
planned to give him the surprise of his 
life the next time his dog jumped little 
Perrito. But alas for Miguel. “Man 
proposes and fate decides.”’ 

Bare headed, bare footed, his only 
garments a shirt and trowsers, Miguel 
rode his horse like an Indian, with 
neither saddle nor bridle, merely a 
half hitch about the horse’s_ nose. 
Once on the beach Miguel discarded 
the shirt, rolled up the trowsers, then 
taking Perrito in his arms, mounted 
his horse and rode out into the break- 
ers. After the first few mornings, it 
was hard to tell which of the three en- 
joyed the swim most. When out as 
far as the horse would go, Miguel 
would throw Perrito in, jump in him- 
self, and all three—man, dog and 
horse—would swim back. Many times 
the horse towed the other two ashore, 
Miguel and the dog clinging to his long 
tail. It was great sport. 


When back at the barn, Miguel 
would feed the dog cooked meat and 
soup thickened with meal. This was 
his only food in twenty-four hours; 
the rest of the day the dog lay 
stretched out in the sun, then toward 
evening Miguel would play with him. 
He rigged up a pully in the barn and 
tied a sack to one end of the rope; 
with this he would tantalize the dog, 
but once Perrito got his teeth into the 
sack, Miguel might hoist him to the 
ceiling, swing him round and round, 
without being able to shake him off. 
Often Miguel would inveigle stray 
dogs in and teach Perrito to get this 
hold on the leg, taking pains never to 
let him seriously hurt the other dog; 
thus Perrito was not long in learning 
his power, for no matter how big the 
dog, if little Perrito once got this leg 
hold, the other dog was helpless. 

At last Miguel had Perrito ready for 
the fray, and decided on the following 
day for the test. Perrito was “hard 
as nails’”—he was an intelligent ani- 
mal and had learned his lesson well. 
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Little did Miguel dream that his future 
happiness in life depended on the out- 
come. 

The Dance. 


In the old Spanish settlement in 
Santa Monica Canyon, the danza or 
balle (dance) given nightly was well 
attended, but the Saturday night balle 
was the most popular, the whole coun- 
tryside turning out with the end in 
view of staying in town over Sunday, 
going to church, visiting friends and 
relations, and feasting (such as a bar- 
becue of beef, beans and chili), thus 
making of Sunday a general gala day. 

There were some fine old Spanish 
families who never mixed with the 
populace, but the greater part of this 
very human family, feeling strongly 
the pulse of life, sought amusement 
and grasped eagerly the only thing the 
country afforded, the balle. They had 
not arrived at the phase of civilization 
which knew the value of the simple 
life. The pure ozone-laden air of the 
fresh sea breeze meant nothing to 
them; mingling in the crowded room 
with its fetid human breath meant 
much more—human companionship. 

Miguel loved the danza. He spent 
his all on decoration for his horse and 
himself. Around his wide sombrero 
was a leather band thickly studded 
with silver buttons; from his spurs 
dangled silver chains; the heels of his 
boots were the highest, and his trow- 
ser legs had the widest spring at the 
foot of any then made. His horse’s 
bridle had a great silver concha on 
each ear, a Mexican dollar hung on its 
forelock, and his Spanish saddle was 
jet black, high of horn and elaborately 
carved. He made a gallant figure as 
he rode the streets of old Santa Mon- 


ica, especially in the eyes of the sen- 


oritas who attended the danza. 


Marie. 


Marie Asevida, the beautiful daugh- 
ter of a wealthy ranchero, was the 
promised bride of Manuel Estrada. 
Their parents had pledged them to 
each other when infants, as was the 
custom in many old Spanish families, 
and the wedding would have long since 
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been over had not Marie taken a vio- 
lent dislike to Manuel, when after sev- 
eral years away at school in a Los An- 
geles convent she came home and met 
him for the first time since childhood. 
Instinct of the opposite sex is gener- 
ally true: it was in this case, at any 
rate, as Manuel was not a mate for 
Marie. 

Manuel’s wealthy father had started 
him in the livery stable business, but 
was now in despair at the reckless 
management, for Manuel was his own 
best customer, driving about town in 
his fashionable buggies, and dashing 
around on the finest saddle horses, his 
white bull dog ever at his heels, caus- 
ing his father to urge haste in the mar- 
riage which he hoped would induce 
his son to settle down. On the follow- 
ing day there was to be a dinner party 
at which the formal announcement of 
the marriage was to be made. 

Marie rebelled. She wept and 
begged her father not to insist on this 
marriage. He refused to listen. He 
had given his word and the pre- 
parations continued. 

Marie’s old nurse, Zara, an Indian 
women, secretly sympathized with 
Marie. She knew well the character 
of Manuel, knew that he had already 
won the love of a girl whom he met 
nightly at the public dance. Driven 
by her young mistress’ distress to tell 
all she knew, she was appalled at the 
demand of Marie to be taken to the 
balle that night that she might see for 
herself. 

Marie said ‘“good-night” to her 
father early in the evening, then hid 
in the servants’ quarters, in old Zara’s 
sleeping place, until the Indian woman 
was free to go. Then with her rebosa 
draped about her head and shoulders, 
she could not have been told from any 
of the usual dancers as she sat on the 
bench in the hall near the door, old 
Zara by her side. 

Manuel arrived. His girl came 
across the hall to greet him. They 
stood so close to Marie that she could 
have reached out her hand and touched 
them. Marie listened to their greet- 
ing with flushing cheeks. 
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“Come, Marita,” whispered Zara, 
pulling at Marie’s sleeve. “You have 
heard plenty.” 

“Not yet, Zara,” huskily answered 
Marie, filled with indignation against 
the man chosen to be her husband, and 
whom she had just overheard deliber- 
ately paying court to another on the 
very eve of the announcement of his 
engagement to herself. 

“How shall I expose him ?” she mur- 
mured, more to herself than to the old 
woman. 

“Chiquita mia,” wailed Zara, “come 
away before you are discovered.” 

“Peste, compose yourself; we are 
watched,” murmured Marie. Leaning 
against the wall on the opposite side 
of the room was a slender young man. 
His eyes had roved carelessly over 
the hall, then fastened themselves on 
Marie. The graceful poise of her 
dainty head attracted him. There was 
only one such figure in all Santa Mon- 
ica, beautiful Marie Asevida. Miguel— 
for it was he—had met her the pre- 
vious summer at her father’s hacienda. 
Perhaps it was the memory of her 
beautiful face that kept him from pay- 
ing attention to other girls. 

Carelessly throwing his serape on a 
bench, along with his spurs, showing 
his horse to be not far away, Miguel 
sauntered up to the little figure sitting 
by the old servant. 

Bowing gracefully, he asked Marie 
to dance with him—a common custom 
of the dance hall. To ask a girl with 
an escort, without a previous introduc- 
tion, was to court a knife in the back, 
for these men were jealous of their 
women, and brooked no interference 
with their particular girl unless sanc- 
tioned by them. 

"Tis the way of a story of the com- 
mon people to the sordid truth. 

Old Zara scowled, but Marie co- 
quetted. Without removing her re- 
bosa from about her head and face, 
she answered: 

“IT am not dancing to-night, Senor, 
but may dance just once. Should you 
care to earn the dance,” she archly 
asked. 

“You have but to tell me your wish, 


Senorita, and the dance is mine,” Mi- 
guel declared, stimulated to take any 
risk by his desire to see the face un- 
der the rebosa. 

“Ah, ’tis but a whim of mine to 
tease a—a—some one I know,” she 
finished. 

With a bough of understanding Mi- 
guel waited in a listening attitude. 

“See that shawl lying on the bench 
yonder? Confiscate that unobserved, 
Senor, and the dance is yours.” 

Miguel straightened, looked once at 
the garment on the bench, keen eyed 
he tried to pierce Marie’s veil, but the 
brightly colored rebosa was of heavy 
crape, opaque to all but the wearer. 
He then deliberately walked back to 
his position against the wall. 

Marie was piqued. Old Zara again 
urged her to leave. 

A man’s high falsetto was singing 
“La Paloma” to the tinkle of a guitar. 
Still Marie stayed on. 

Now the floor was crowded with 
dancers, the beautiful Spanish waltz 
had begun. With a heavy heart, 
Marie arose to go. If she could have 
secured that girl’s rebosa she might 
have surprised Manuel into committing 
himself before her father. Intuition 
told her that he would never consent 
to his child marrying a faithless man. 
She turned and confronted Miguel 
standing there with his serape over his 
arm. He lifted one corner and ex- 
posed the coveted rebosa hidden in its 
folds. Then he lay it down by old 
Zara. 

‘“‘May I claim the next dance, Senor- 
ita?” he courteously asked. 

“Thank you for the risk you took, 
Senor, but I dare not stay longer.” 

“May we not finish this waltz?” Mi- 
guel smilingly interrogated. Respond- 
ing to his gay manner, Marie had 
waltzed around the room when Miguel 
whispered : 

‘Remove your rebosa, Senorita; you 
are attracting attention.” This was 
not the cause of the startled looks be- 
ing cast about the hall, however. The 
shawl had been missed, the doors 
locked, and the dance now called to a 
halt. Some of these rebosas were of 
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great value, being hand wrought with 
threads of gold and silver. 

Marie gasped. ‘I must not be seen 
here, Senor.” 

“Quick, Senorita—the window,” 
whispered Miguel. In a second Marie 
was at the window. Miguel pressed 
close, shielding her from the crowd. A 
succession of reports, then darkness— 
Miguel had shot out the lights. A 
smashing of glass and Marie felt her- 
self lifted bodily through the window, 
then dragged, half-carried, she stood 
beside a horse. Without a word of ex- 
planation, Miguel placed her behind 
him and they rode off into the starry 
night. 

The Secret. 

The Indian servants were astir early 
the next morning in the casa of Don 
Ramon Asevida, for to-day was to be 
the big feast day. The formal an- 
nouncement of the marriage of the 
beautiful daughter of the house, Marie, 
to Manuel Estrada, and the select of 
the neighborhood were to dine there. 

Great bunches of oranges on the 


stem and branches of ripe dates lay on 


the stone floor of the patio. Quanti- 
ties of frijoles con queso had been pre- 
pared. Earthenware pots of chili sauce 
thickly strewn with raisins and olives 
stood by great stacks of tortillas de 
maiz. The dulce remained yet to be 
made before the barbecued meats 
were to be taken from the hole in the 
ground (oven of earth), where they 
had been slowly cooking since the day 
before. 

Silently among them worked Zara, 
Marie’s Indian nurse. No one, to have 
seen her, would have dreamed that she 
had spent a sleepless night scheming 
with Miguel Espinosa against this wed- 
ding. 

Marie had confided in Miguel, and 
he had vowed by his patron saint that 
Manuel Estrada should never marry 
her. He returned to the vicinity of 
the dance hall and hunted up old Zara 
—who still had his serape with the 
stolen rebosa, and they had settled on 
a subtle way of causing Manuel him- 
self to break the proposed marriage 
tie. 
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A hidden hope now smouldered in 
Zara’s breast, but not by the flicker of 
her level eyes did she betray the se- 
cret. 

Marie slept late: that is, she kept 
to her room, one moment lost in ely- 
sian dreams, the next cast down in 
despair. She had now met the one man 
in all the world that she could love. 
What if he had done naught but ride 
a horse all through life, her father had 
many horses that needed a rider, and 
Miguel had proved both brave and gal- 
lant—and such a partner for the danza. 
Marie lived again through the ecstacy 
of that one dance. 

Suddenly with a bound she was at 
the door. “Were the guests arriving 
so soon?” With a low cry to an at- 
tendant she called through the door. 
Pushing aside the others Zara an- 
swered her mistress. Aloud she said. 

“Tis but a messenger with a gift 
for you, Senorita.” But once inside 
the room, Zara carefully drilled Marie 
in the part that she must play that 
day. 

Miguel had sent Perrito, his uncle’s 
bull dog, to Marie as a gift. The dog 
had been delivered by a boy who im- 
mediately disappeared. The card 
bore naught but “Recuerdo De Amigo” 
(remembrance from a friend.) Noth- 
ing to give an inkling from whom it 
came. 

Marie’s part was to inveigle her 
father to wager her dog against Man- 
uel’s white bull dog. 

Miguel had judged rightly when in 
his extremity he had thought of and 
proposed this, for Marie’s father, Don 
Asevida, was a born gambler. To bet 
on a cock fight was his greatest pas- 
time; a bull-fight, down by the Mexi- 
can border, an occasional treat, while 
a dog fight presented to him a chance 
to bet not to be missed. His guests 
were of the same type. 

The feasting began after siesta time 
when the guests had all arrived. Fine 
old vino de San Gabriel was served, 
and later, when the toasting waxed 
warm, Marie boasted of her gift, the 
little bull dog—at the last moment 
safely hidden in old Zara’s quarters, 


Miguel having impressed it on the In- 
dian woman’s mind the dire result of 
feeding him anything. The dog was 
to have not so much as a drink of 
water. Perrito was in perfect condition 
and Miguel trembled with fear lest 
anything go wrong. The stage was 
Marie’s freedom. 

Seated between her father and her 
would-be lover, Marie wielded her wit 
and the wine so well that soon she had 
the bet made between her father and 
Manuel. 

“And the stakes!” cried Marie. 

“Si, si,” chorused the guests. 

“TI, myself, shall be the stake,” dra- 
matically declared Marie. 

“How? How is that?” exclaimed 
Manuel, passing his hand across his 
forehead in bewilderment. 

A shocked silence ensued. 

“Good!” then spoke Manuel’s father 
turning the tide of disapproval into 
favor. He was so sure of the out- 
come: he had seen little Perrito—that 
he then and there sent for Manuel’s 
dog. He would have these young peo- 
ple married and done with fooling. 
This was the opportunity to settle it 
for good. 


Zara’s Part in the Plot. 

A short, plump figure stood out from 
among the palms in the garden of Don 
Asevida, her head and shoulders 
draped in a bright rebosa. 

Stunned, Manuel Estrada staggered 
away through the trees. A good gam- 
bler is a good loser, and he had lost. 
His dog had hardly lasted ten min- 
utes. Little Perrito had recognized his 
old enemy, and like a flash had shot 
out at him, getting a leg hold close to 
the body on the under side of the 
right front leg, and hanging on like 
grim death. It was to be a fight to the 
finish. Manuel’s dog had no chance 
whatever to get at him; it was now 
simply a matter of how long before 
the bone would break or how long the 
big brute would stand the pain of the 
little terrier’s grinding teeth. 

Alas for Manuel! Fate was deal- 
ing out some of his own medicine to 
him. He had left every one and come 
out into the garden to compose him- 
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self—to realize that he had lost Marie. 

Then he saw the figure in the gay 
rebosa, and in another minute Manuel 
had her in his arms confessing his love 
for her, and her alone. The figure 
slowly faced him. It was Zara, the 
Indian woman, wearing the stolen re- 
bosa. Manuel had mistaken her for 
his girl of the dance hall as Zara had 
intended he should. 

With a curse he threw her from him 
and turned to meet the angry eyes of 
Don Asevida, who had seen and heard 
all. Manuel backed away toward the 
stable after his horse, an ugly grin 
on his face. Better get away before 
he committed himself further, he de- 
cided; there was no hope for a recon- 
ciliation now. 

At the entrance, as he was leaving, 
he met old Juan Sanchez and his 
nephew, Miguel. His eyes followed 
them curiously. Could all that had 
happened to him that day have been 
mere accident? Then in a flash he re- 
membered the old butcher’s dog and 
knew. 

“So it is to you I owe all this,” he 
hissed, placing himself directly in Mi- 
guel’s path, but Miguel calmly returned 
his angry look with steady eyes, then 
merely shrugged his shoulders and 
passed on at a shove from behind by 
old Juan, who laughed insolently in 
Manuel’s face and crowded up to him 
as if to dare Manuel to start some- 
thing. The Indian woman, Zara, had 
sent them the word they were waiting 
for, and they were now on the spot 
immediately after, prepared to lay 
seige to Don Asevida in behalf of Mi- 
guel, who was there to make plea for 
the hand of Marie. 

Miguel had confided the whole story 
to his uncle, confessed his love for 
Marie and that she returned his love. 
The uncle had responded with his 
money bags so gallantly that even old 
Don Asevida was finally won over to 
look favorably on handsome Miguel, 
his daughter’s choice. 

Juan Sanchez wept tears of joy over 
his dog, Perrito, while feasting was re- 
sumed, and the fickle guests now 
toasted the newly chosen bridegroom. 


Pier 44 


By Llewellyn B. Peck 


Standing out on the pier-head, 
Sweeping the luminous gray, 
Close-wrapped o’er the whispering waters, 
I hear the start of the day— 
The shrill command of the whistles, 
Where the sun-shot steam cloud gleams, 
And the patient girders tremble 
To the rumble and clank of the teams. 


Not Ostia’s sea-whipped triremes 
Brought Rome more wondrous store, 

The toll of the deep-sea argosies 
Piled high on Forty-four. 


Cases of Orange Pekoe, 

And jute bales white and raw; 
One for my lady’s table, 

One for the prison’s maw. 
Product of field and jungle 

And desert, with odors that cling, 
From Asia’s oldest countries; 

Oh, weird are the songs they sing! 


The busy ships of Carthage, 
They swept the ocean floor; 
But Dido knew not half the wealth 
That goes through Forty-four! 


Cases of silken cargo 
To the waiting freight trains whirled. 
(What regret e’er held right of way 
To speed o’er half the world ?) 
Oh, you, who prate of lost Romance, 
Who but the dead past prize— 
Go seek the bay, and humbly pray 
That God shall give you eyes. 


The fleets of Tyre and Sidon, 
They cruised the wide sea o’er; 

But Hiram dreamed what you may know 
In the shed of Forty-four! 


And ever the doors wide opened, 
Rimmed in the flare of day, 
Show in a gleaming vista 
The Pageant of The Bay— 
Cruiser and tramp and liner 
And sea-browned barkentine, 
The ocean brothers side by side 
With the toiling tugs between. 


Ever changing, yet changeless, 
At rest on the sunset shore. 
God send a singer of olden time 

To sing of Forty-four! 


Reminiscences of Early Virginia City 


By a Californian 


Part Il 


lasting and alluring interest. 


The following chapter from the life of George Thomas Marye, an early 
California pioneer who was a resident of Virginia City during the years 
from 1869 to ’81, gives a fuller account perhaps of the town at that time, and 
of some of its people than has yet been published. Virginia City cut such 
a brilliant figure during the years of its fleeting prosperity and played such 
an important part in the life of the nation that its story must always have a 


what we may call its first period 

of prosperity. Blauvelt, who had 

held a responsible position in the 
banking house of D. O. Mills & Co., 
in Sacramento, after his arrival in 
Virginia City established himself there 
with an associate as bankers and brok- 
ers under the firm name of Arnold & 
Blauvelt. Among his colleagues in 
the same line of business were James 
H. Latham, Wells-Fargo’s agent in 
Virginia City, Paxton & Thornburg, 
H. G. Maynard of Gold Hill, and 
Stateler & Arrington, all of whom were 
well known, and except Stateler long 
engaged in business on the Comstock 
or in connection with it in San Fran- 
cisco. Stateler was unsuccessful a 
a few years later, and when he failed 
he owed a good deal of money to C. 
W. Fox, who was at one time Marye’s 
agent in San Francisco. Fox, who was 
not inappropriately named, soon con- 
vinced himself that if he had to wait 
to be paid with the other creditors, his 
chances of getting his money were 
very slender, though he believed that 
Stateler could pay him if he wanted to. 
So he went to him and said: “Stateler, 
I believe you have a very good busi- 
ness here, and if we went in together 
and you let me manage it we could 
both make money. I think I would be 
willing to furnish the money to start 
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the business up again, if you let me 
handle it. I will think it over and see 
you again in a day or two.” Stateler, 
who was naturally anxious to re-estab- 
lish himself and particularly with a 
man who was willing to furnish the 
capital, readily acquiesced in the sug- 
gestion. In a day or so Fox came 
back again and said: “Well, I have 
been thinking about that matter, and 
I am willing to furnish the capital to 
start up again, but it wouldn’t do for 
us to go in together if you owe me 
money. People would say that I had 
just gone in to help you out, and they 
wouldn’t have any confidence in the 
concern and ‘we wouldn’t get any busi- 
ness. You had better pay me up and 
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we can start with a clean bill of health 
and make it a success.”” Stateler must 
have thought that the opportunity was 
worth the sacrifice, for he paid the 
money, but the co-partnership was 
never formed and he never resumed 
business. Fox was Marye’s agent in 
San Francisco in the early seventies, 
when he added considerably to his 
store, but the arrangement did not last 
long and the agency was discontinued 
when Marye opened his own office in 
San Francisco. 

Prior to their failure, Stateler & Ar- 
rington carried on a large business in 
all the various fields of activity in and 
around Virginia City. When the de- 
cline in values came, following upon 
the exhaustion of the early ore bodies, 
notably of the great body of black 
sulphurets in the upper levels of the 
Gould & Curry, when the value of that 
mine fell from $6,000 a foot to $700 
a foot, Stateler & Arrington were un- 
able to stand the pressure and were 
obliged to close their doors. Their 
principal creditor was the Bank of 


California, to which they owed $40,- 
000, and the bank, through its presi- 
dent, William C. Ralston, sent up to 


Virginia City to realize whatever 
could be procured in satisfaction of 
its claim from the assets of the bank- 
rupt firm, Wm. Sharon, who later be- 
came for a time the most prominent 
figure on the Comstock, and who had 
a good deal to do with Marye’s going 
to Virginia City to engage in business 
in 1869. Fortunately, soon after 
Sharon got to Virginia City there was 
quite a strengthening of values, and he 
was enabled to bring about sales of 
the timber lands, saw mills, town prop- 
erty, mortgages and other assets of 
the defunct firm at figures which fully 
repaid the bank. Settling the affairs 
of Stateler & Arrington kept him on 
the Comstock for some time, and dur- 
ing his stay, after going over the 
ground very thoroughly, he reached 
the conclusion that it would be highly 
profitable to the Bank of California to 
open an agency in Virginia City, and 
also that the increased banking facili- 
ties furnished by the agency would 
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greatly aid in the development of the 
district. When he returned to San 
Francisco he presented his views to 
the managers of the bank, and suc- 
ceeded in convincing them of their 
soundness, and in 1864 he was ap- 
pointed to go to Virginia City and open 
an office there as the bank’s agent. 
The building at the southwest cor- 
ner of Taylor and C streets, in which 
Sharon established the agency of the 
Bank of California, and where it has 
been ever since, was in 1863 the 
property of T. J. Taylor, a forwarding 
and commission merchant, after whom 
Taylor street was named. Taylor was 
prosperous enough until he became the 
owner of a mine, or of a mining loca- 
tion, called the Solferino, and became 
possessed with the idea that it was 
rich in ore. He could not free him- 
self of that infatuation, and gradually 
stripped himself of all that he had in 
order to carry on development work in 
what proved to be merely a hole in 
the ground, and in so doing he bor- 
rowed $12,000 at 5 per cent a month 
from W. H. Blauvelt, and gave a 
mortgage on the Taylor and C street 
property to secure the debt. Blauvelt 
very reluctantly had to take the prop- 
erty in satisfaction of the mortgage, 
and when he and Arnold established 
themselves as bankers in Virginia City 
they opened their office in the building 
Blauvelt had thus acquired. Sharon, 
in looking for a suitable location for 
the agency of the Bank of California, 
proposed to Blauvelt to buy his build- 
ing at a fair valuation and to take over 
his business and take him into the 
bank as well. Blauvelt understood 
that the agency would be his close 
neighbor in any event, and he knew it 
would be a formidable rival and 
would surely get the lion’s share of 
the business, so he acquiesced .n the 
arrangement, and the agency was 
opened in the month of September, 
1864, in the old Taylor-Blauvelt build- 
ing, where, as we have said, it has 
been ever since. Some months after- 
wards, in May, 1865, Blauvelt was 
made the agent of the bank in Gold 
Hill, and he continued to hold that 
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position until 1879, when the agency 
there closed out its business. 

Sharon was no novice in affairs of 
the Comstock when he opened the 
agency of the Bank of California in 
Virginia City. He had already won his 
spurs as an operator in the shares of 
the mines, and at least on one occa- 
sion had shown those qualities of 
quick decision and firm purpose which 
subsequently distinguished him. He 
had invested heavily and at high fig- 
ures in stock of the Gould & Curry 
mine, which he looked upon at the 
time as of almost the same _ stable 
value as real estate holdings in San 
Francisco, and when it began to de- 
cline rapidly from the price it had 
reached of $6,000 a foot, he hurried to 
Virginia City and went into the mine, 
and, as he used to say afterwards in 
telling of it, “I trembled.” He at once 
telegraphed to his broker in San Fran- 
cisco: “Sell my stock.” The next day 
he got the report: “Have sold (men- 
tioning the number) feet; think it bet- 
ter not to force more on the market 
just now; expect prices will rally in a 
few days.” Sharon at once sent an- 
other despatch: “Sell all my stock.” 
He lost all that he had embarked in 
the venture, but the proceeds of the 
sales paid what he owed, and he was 
free from debt. The stock did not 
rally, but continued to decline, and 
had he waited a day longer he woulu 
have had a heavy weight of deht to 
add to his losses. No one ever ac- 


cepted the fortunes of war with greater 
equanimity than Sharon, and no one 
ever carried through difficult and haz- 
ardous ventures with a more unruf- 
fled spirit. Marye’s son, who years 
afterwards did a large business for 
him in the Board in San Francisco, 
used to say that no one could be more 
agreeable to do business for, and that 
he never once heard from him a word 
of complaint or blame at the way his 
orders had been executed. 

But Sharon’s ventures in the main 
were very successful, and just after 
he went to Virginia City to open the 
agency, and while he was getting it 
ready to begin business he quite made 
up his losses in Gould & Curry by 
profitable operations in the stock of 
the Yellow Jacket mine. He used to 
go into the mine pretty much every 
day, and he began to buy when the 
stock was selling at $350 a foot. He 
bought five feet, and continued to buy 
in lots of five feet at a time until the 
stock reached $575 a foot, at which 
figure he bought his last lot of five 
feet, and had then thirty feet. He 
stood on his holdings, collected sev- 
eral dividends, and then sold out at 
the highest prices the stock reached, 
from $2,500 to $2,700 a foot, and made 
a profit of more than $60,000 feet. It 
was less than six months from the 
time he made his first purchase of five 
feet until he sold out, and after he sold 
the stock declined rapidly, so that he 
had Juck on his side as well as good 
judgment in that venture. A year or 
so afterwards he operated very suc- 
cessfully in the stock of the Savage 
mine, and in 1867 he told Marye in 
San Francisco that in his stock opera- 
tions, and in taking over milling prop- 
erties on the Carson River, he had 
made all of $250,000 in the preceding 
six months. 

At the time the Bank of California 
opened its agency in Virginia City the 
experimental stage of the strenuous 
life of the town was largely over. At 
the outset the owners and directors of 
the mines had to experiment with men 
as well as with the means to best ex- 
tract and reduce the ores. It was not 
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easy to find skilled men trained in 
deep mining, and those who were tried 
and from whom much was expected, 
sometimes furnished more amusement 
to their unpretending brethren on the 
Comstock than profit to the mine. On 
one occasion the directors of the Ophir 
made overtures to Walter W. Palmer, 
a mining man who had had charge of 
a mine in Mexico, and who was tem- 
porarily in San Francisco, to appoint 
him superintendent of the mine. While 
the negotiations were pending he said: 
“Gentlemen, my terms are a salary of 
$25,000 a year and a contract for that 
length of time. You must reach a con- 
clusion within forty-eight hours, for if 
we do not come to an understanding 
within that time I must go back to my 
work in Mexico.” A salary of $25,- 
000 was a very large one in those 
days, as much as the President of 
the United States was then receiving, 
and it was very unusual to make a 
contract with a man whose abilities 
had not been tested. But the direc- 
tors thought that Palmer knew more 


about quartz mining and reducing ores 
than any one else in California or Ne- 
vada, and they accepted his terms and 


elected him superintendent. At the 
mine where he had worked in Mexico 
they used what was called the Patio 
process of amalgamating silver, and 
after he came to the Comstock he 
spent most of his time at the Ophir 
mill in Washoe Valley trying to im- 
prove that process by driving horses 
through the pulp, consisting of crushed 
ore, quicksilver, salt, copper and 
water, saying that the warmth of the 
horses’ feet was necessary to make the 
amalgamating process complete. The 
directors as well as the superintendent 
were the butt of a great deal of ridi- 
cule, and when his term of employ- 
ment came to an end it was not re- 
newed. 

But if there were some mistakes the 
selections of the men to do the work 
were for the most part judicious and 
attended with happy results. The 
superintendents, foremen and miners 
originated and introduced many im- 
provements in mining operations, and 
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the way the work was done on the 
Comstock became the model and ex- 
ample for deep quartz mining the 
world over. Philip Deidesheimer, a 
German engineer from Hesse-Darm- 
start, who was superintendent of the 
Mexican, or employed in some respon- 
sible position in the mine, originated 
the “square sets” system of timber- 
ing, which was at once adopted in all 
the mines on the Comstock, and has 
since then been in general use every- 
where. The Encyclopedia Brittanica 
speaks of the magnificent timbering of 
the shafts of the Comstock lode, and 
quotes from James D. Hague’s de- 
scription of it, but there is no mention 
made of Deidesheimer who originated 
it. For some reason he did not patent 
his highly original and valuable in- 
vention, and it was the frequent sub- 
ject of remark for years on the Com- 
stock that if he had done so he would 
have been in the receipt of very large 
sums of money from royalties. His 
improvidence, or perhaps the non- 
patentable nature of his invention was 
all the more to be regretted that those 
sums would have been very acceptable 
to him in later years. 

Another mining superintendent of 
the same period was Seth Cook of the 
Sierra Nevada. He was afterwards 
largely interested in several mines of 
the Comstock and in mining proper- 
ties elsewhere. B. F. Sherwood was 
superintendent or business manager of 
the Central, which subsequently, as 
a part of the Consolidated Virginia, 
yielded an enormous output of the 
precious metals, but that is an inci- 
dent of a later date. P. N. McKay, 
or as he was popularly known on the 


.Comstock, Pat McKay, was superin- 


tendent of the old California. He lived 
in the superintendent’s house, which 
is still standing and goes by the name 
of the California House. McKay was 
friendly with the important firm of 
Bolton, Barron & Co., in San Fran- 
cisco, and was supposed to represent 
their interests in Virginia City. Rob- 
ert F. Morrow began his long connec- 
tion with the Comstock at a very early 
day. He was at first superintendent 


of the White & Murphy, and when 
work was discontinued in that mine, 
which afterwards became a part of 
the Consolidated Virginia, he became 
superintendent of the Savage. He re- 
tained that position until he trans- 
ferred his activities to San Francisco, 
or, as the expression always was in 
Virginia City, to the Bay, where he 
joined the San Francisco Stock Ex- 
change and became one of its most 
vigorous members. Charles L. Strong 
was superintendent of the Gould & 
Curry when it was working its great 
body of black sulphurets, and was 
paying dividends of $125 and $150 a 
month, and the property was selling 
at the rate of $6,000 a foot. Strong 
was fond of display, and made his 
tenure of office a brilliant one. He 
spent money lavishly, drove four 
horses, and as the saying was, kept 
champagne on tap. Unfortunately, 
when his exaggerated ideas of the 
emoluments and permanency of his 
office were harshly corrected through 
the loss of his position, the change 
in his circumstances was more than he 
could bear, and he ended his days by 
suicide in San Francisco a few years 
later. He was followed by Charles 
Bonner, whose brother, John Bonner, 
sometimes afterwards was one of the 
best known journalists of San Fran- 
cisco and a literary man of enduring 
reputation. Charles Bonner died while 
superintendent of the Gould & Curry, 
leaving an interesting family well pro- 
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vided for. His widow afterwards 
married a well known business man of 
San Francisco, and his children owned 
an extensive and valuable vineyard in 
the San Joaquin Valley near Fresno. 
J..N. Walker was superintendent of 
the Bullion mine, and also of the Ex- 
chequer. Those two neighboring mines 
were very eligibly situated on the lode 
and great hopes were entertained about 
them; but they never yielded anything 
and they proved disastrous  invest- 
ments to every one who had much to 
do with them. De Land, the owner of 
De Land’s mill in Ten Mile Canyon, 
was superintendent of the Chollar at 
an early day, but he did not hold the 
position long. He was succeeded by 
Isaac L. Requa, who was superintend- 
ent for a long time, and wno accumu- 
lated a large fortune in Virginia City. 
The superintendent of the Empire Mill 
and Mining Company was Robert N. 
Graves, whose subsequent career fur- 
nished a striking example of the 
vicissitudes of mining. After the 
great development in Consolidated 
Virginia and California in 1875 he had 
an income of eighty thousand dollars 
a month from twenty thousand shares 
of Consolidated Virginia and twenty 
thousand shares of California, both 
of which mines were paying monthly 
dividends of two dollars a share. But 
he continued to operate extensively in 
the highly speculative shares of the 
Comstock mines, and his later ven- 
tures were not successful. His great 
profits soon melted away, and when he 
died many years after he left very 
little. Charles Forman was also one 
of the early superintendents; he had 
charge of the Eclipse Mill and Mining 
Company. That claim and a number 
of other small adjoining ones, among 
them the Bowers, Plato and Empire, 
were merged later into one company 
called the Consolidated Imperial, of 
which Robert N. Graves was the first 
superintendent. Forman remained in 
Virginia City, and was at one time 
superintendent of the Overman mine. 
When he left the Comstock he went 
to Los Angeles, where he resided for 
many years. Captain Thomas G. 
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Taylor was superintendent of the Best 
& Belcher in the early or middle six- 
ties. He was afterwards superintend- 
ent of the Crown Point, and when he 
retired he went to San Francisco, where 
he lived for the remainder of his life 
in the enjoyment of an ample compe- 
tency. 

It seems curious at first blush that 
neither history nor tradition in Vir- 
ginia City furnishes any intormation 
about the men after whom some of 
the most important mines were named. 
The Best & Belcher, the Gould & 
Curry, the Hale & Norcross, the Sav- 
age, were all prominent mines, and at 
various times represented enormous 
values, yet no one knew anything about 
the men whose names they bore. That 
seems strange at first, but when we 
reflect about it it becomes less so. The 
early prospectors were always poor 
men of roving and adventurous dispo- 
sition, and when they had made their 
locations they soon realized that they 
had not the money, and probably in 
some instances the patience to de- 
velop their claims, so they promptly 
sold them for such small remunera- 
tion as they could get, and drifted on 
to new fields to make other discover- 
ies. We may indulge the hope that 
they did make other discoveries that 
paid them better than those they had 
made on the Comstock, but it may be 
confidently asserted that none of them 
ever made another which added so 
much to the wealth of the world. 

The transition from dealing in feet 
in the mines to dealing in shares of 
the capital stock of the mining com- 
panies took place in 1867, on the San 
Francisco Stock Exchange, and every- 
where. At the outset the mines were 
organized or incorporated with feet 
and shares, the number of shares cor- 
responding with the number of feet, 
and the number of the latter being 
usually the same as the number of 
feet in the claim on the lode. Still, if 
there was any question about the num- 
ber of feet that a mine was entitled to 
it always incorporated for the full 
number that it claimed. In some in- 
stances there were several shares to a 


foot, as in the Gould & Curry, which 
had four shares to a foot, but for a 
long time all the dealings in interests 
in the mines were in feet. Gradually, 
however, the many advantages of deal- 
ing in shares rather than in feet be- 
came obvious, and the old custom was 
abandoned for the -newer and more 
convenient one. Many of the less im- 
portant mines were originally incor- 
porated in Nevada, because it was 
easier and cheaper to incorporate there 
—but in 1867, or by that time, prac- 
tically all of the mines, with some 
rare exceptions, had been re-incorpor- 
ated in California, with such number 
of shares as seemed expedient in each 
instance, but always without any con- 
sideration of the number of feet in the 
mine. The number of shares, how- 
ever, in the different mines was never 
a constant quantity, nor was the par 
value of the shares. Thus in 1871 af- 
ter the great development in Crown 
Point and Belcher the number of 
shares was greatly increased in all 
the more important mines, and the 
par value of the shares in practically 
all of them was made $100. And again, 
as late as 1889 at the conclusion of 
the Spanish war, there were radical 
changes made. The Government at 
that time, having imposed a tax upon 
all the corporations of the country in 
proportion to the amount of their capi- 
tal stock, the mines of the Comstock 
found it necessary to greatly reduce 
their capitalization. The Yellow Jacket 
Silver Mining Company, as an illus- 
tration, which had always been a Ne- 
vada corporation, and which had at 
the time we are speaking of 120,000 
shares of the par value of $100 each, 
amounting to $12,000,000, sold its 
property to the Yellow Jacket Gold 
and Silver Mining Company, a new 
corporation organized under the laws 
of the State of Nevada, with 120,000 
shares of the par value of $3 each, 
amounting to $360,000. The other 
mines made similar arrangements to 
escape a burden of taxation which 
would have crushed them out of ex- 
istence. 

Mining development was at a pretty 
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low ebb on the Comstock in 1868, and 
it was very little, if any, better, when 
Marye first went to Virginia City in 
the beginning of 1869. The early ore 
bodies in Ophir and in other mines of 
Virginia City and Gold Hill had 
ceased to yield in paying quantities, 
and the great body of black sulphur- 
ets in Gould & Curry, which had at- 
tracted the attention of the world, had 
for some time been exhausted. Sink- 
ing, drifting, cross-cutting were active- 
ly carried on in all the principal mines, 
but there had been no recent develop- 
ments to reward the miner, although 
the indications had continued stead- 
ily faverable. It is one of the sur- 
prises of the Comstock and an illus- 
tration of the uncertainties of mining 
everywhere that the only group of 
mines on the lode proper in which 
work had been completely abandoned 
was that which was subsequently or- 
ganized into the Consolidated Virginia 
and California companies, which 
proved the greatest producers of all 
the wonderful mines of Washoe. The 
group lay between Best & Belcher on 
the south and Ophir on the north, and 
included the Dick Sides, the White & 
Murphy, Central No. 2, California (the 
early incorporation of that name), Cen- 
tral No. 1, and the Kenney. Central 
No. 2 was at that time a corporation 
without assets. Its claim on the lode 
had been sold out in execution of a 
judgment in favor of Williams & Bix- 
ler, a firm of Virginia City lawyers. 


They had performed certain legal ser- 
vices for the company, for which they 
made the charge of twelve hundred 
dollars. The company was not doing 
any work, and could not levy any as- 
sessments, and so could not pay the 
bill. Williams & Bixler were obliged 
to bring suit and to sell out the prop- 
erty of the company in satisfaction of 
their judgment. The stock in the Con- 
solidated Virginia and California 
Companies received for the property 
thus acquired when those mines were 
afterwards organized and _ incorpor- 
ated reached the value in 1875 of 
$3,000,000. 

But those conditions were un- 
dreamed of in Virginia City in 1868, 
and values were on a very different 
plane. Prospecting was extensively 
carried on in the principal mines, as 
has been said, but for immediate re- 
sults the town had to look to sources 
of less magnitude and less promise. 
Smaller deposits of ore which had 
been overlooked or neglected in times 
of greater profit were turned to ac- 
count either by the mining companies 
themselves or by contractors, to whom 
contracts were given to work certain 
parts of the mines. Rule & O’Neale, 
owners of the Marysville Mill in Gold 
Hill, obtained a contract from the 
Gould & Curry mine to work the re- 
jected ore in the old stopes on pay- 
ment of two or three dollars a ton to 
the company. It was current rumor 
at the time that they made quite a 
large sum out of their contract, as 
they were said to have uncovered a 
number of pockets in the old _ red- 
ledge, in which the percentage of gold 
was unusually high. The Chollar 
croppings were vigorously worked, 
and Walter Hobart was said to have 
made a profit of a quarter of a mil- 
lion out of his contract with the Chol- 
lar Company to pay one or two dol- 
lars for each ton of ore taken from 
above the “three hundred foot level.” 
The re-working of previously aban- 
doned or neglected portions of the 
mines proved profitable in a good many 
instances, and gave employment to 
many men and to a number of quartz 
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mills, but it was not the kind of min- 
ing on which great expectations could 
be based for the future. 

The expense of milling the ores was 
very considerably reduced at this time. 
It had been $25 a ton, but in 1868 it 
had fallen to $15. William Sharon 
and his associates in the Union Mill 
& Mining Company had acquired pos- 
session of mill and mining sites on the 
Carson river, and had improved and 
enlarged old mills and built some new 
ones, and the old steam mills in and 
around Virginia City and Gold Hill 
were unable to compete with the 
cheaper water power, and had to go 
out of existence, to the great loss of 
their owners, and the Union Mill & 
Mining Company proved Sharon’s 
most profitable possession, as it was 
of his principal associate, D. O. Mills. 
It was during this period that John W. 
Mackay, who afterwards loomed so 
large on the Comstock, came into gen- 
eral notice. His great abilities as a 
miner and organizer marked him for 
success from the time he first came to 
Virginia City from Downieville in 
California in the early ’60’s, but he 
had of course to wait and plan for the 
opportunity to start on his upward 
career. It came to him when he ob- 
tained control of the Kentuck mine, 
which became a dividend producer un- 
der his management, out of which he 
made a good deal of money. After- 
wards he became superintendent of 
the Bullion, through which he made 


his salary and nothing more, for the 
mine was always a will-o’-the-wisp, 
and with the most alluring indications 
never yielded a pound of paying ore, 
but it was while he was superintendent 
of that mine that the connection was 
formed which afterwards became cele- 
brated, between Flood and O’Brien in 
San Francisco, and Mackay and Fair 
in Virginia City. At first there was 
a fifth partner in the alliance, James 
H. Walker, whose brother, Governor 
Walker of Virginia was Governor of 
that State when Marye’s cousin, John 
L. Marye, Lieutenant-Governor 
immediately following the reconstruc- 
tion period. Walker, for some reason, 
withdrew from the combination which 
was subsequently known as the Bo- 
nanza firm, and Mackay bought his 
interest, and that is why in all of the 
ventures of the firm after that time 
Mackay had twice the holdings of any 
one of his colleagues. The combina- 
tion as permanently constituted, and 
which was destined to have such a 
brilliant career on the Comstock and 
in the business world of San Francisco 
was made up of Jas. Clair Flood, Wm. 
Shonessy O’Brien, John W. Mackay, 
and James G. Fair. Three of those 
were men of very exceptional ability, 
and in all likelihood each one of them 
would have pressed his way to the 
front rank in any community in which 
his lot might have been cast. It was 
often a matter of discussion among 
those who knew them well when they 
first became prominent as to which 
one was the dominant or leading fac- 
tor in the aggregation. The question 
was never answered, for the reason 
that there was no general leader, each 
of the three taking the lead in those 
activities which were tacitly recog- 
nized as falling more particularly 
within his field. Entire harmony pre- 
vailed among the members of the firm 
until Fair withdrew from it several 
years after its great successes, and 
after the fever heat of the mining per- 
iod on the Comstock had quite sub- 
sided. 

The new union of forces revealed it- 
self to the general public of Califor- 
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nia street and Virginia City in a very 
striking and unexpected way. After 
the Bank of California had established 
an agency in Virginia City with 
Sharon at its head, and Sharon had 
organized the Union Mill & Mining 
Company, he and his associates, usu- 
ally known as the “bank crowd,” had 
gradually obtained complete and un- 
disputed control of practically all the 
mines on the great lode. In 1869, 
however, at the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Hale & Norcross 
mine for the election of directors for 
the ensuing year, Fair and Flood made 
their appearance with enough stock 
standing in their name and sufficient 
proxies to enable them to carry the 
election. Mining circles, and indeed 
the public generally, were at once filled 
with curiosity to know who the new 
men were who had thus unexpectedly 
and without attracting any attention, 
obtained control of such an import- 
ant property. And if the many inquir- 
ies which were made at the time re- 
sulted only in showing that they were 
new men without any particular in- 
terest in their past, what they had re- 
cently done and especially the man- 
ner of its accomplishment, gave prom- 
ise of much of interest in their future, 
a promise which was abundantly kept. 

When these men obtained control 
of the mine an assessment had been 
levied, which was not, however, de- 
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linquent at the time of the election. 
Soon after they took charge they re- 
scinded the assessment, and declared 
a dividend, and their management of 
the property gave them such a pres- 
tige that at the next annual election 
of the Gould & Currie they had prox- 
ies enough to take over the mine; and 
and it was through following a very 
thin clay seam carrying diminutive 
specks of quartz from the bottom 
workings of the Gould & Curry through 
the Best & Belcher mine into Consoli- 
dated Virginia ground that the great 
bonanza was discovered. 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune.” 


TWILIGHT IN SANTA BARBARA 


The golden sheen of sunset fills 
Canyon, and valley, and the bay; 

And glints on peak and distant hills 
That vanish, leagues and leagues away. 


Down in the wee snug valley sleep 

The nestled houses—drenched with haze; 
And out by pier and ocean, weep 

The sobbing waves of long past days. 


A dream town; and of seas and deeps; 
And where the Mission waits in tryst, 
A wealth of years in silence sleeps 
‘Mid lovely hills of amethyst. 
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table on which steamed pota- 

toes, beans, bread and a few 

other eatables, then turning to 
his mother, said: “I guess I’m losing 
my appetite, mother. Nothing seems 
to look good to me.” 

“It’s this doing without meat that’s 
the trouble, my son. I don’t know 
what to cook for you. It seems like 
the same old thing every day, beans 
and potatoes, potatoes and beans. You 
are tired of them, that’s what’s the 
matter; but with meat eighteen cents 
a pound and twenty-five cents stage 
fare, it’s more than we can pay, when 
you've been out of work most all the 
year. We ought to be thankful for 
what we have, Al; it’s more than hun- 
dreds of others have.”’ Mrs. Johnson 
sighed as she thought of the time when 
they had less on the table. 

“Oh, I’m just snoopy, mother. [ll 
be all right in a day or two; don’t you 
bother about me,” answered Al, at- 
tempting cheerfulness. 

The meal was finished in silence. 
Then Al snatched his gun from above 
the door, and buckled his hunting belt 
around his waist, while his mother 
looked on in silence. 

“I’m going quail hunting, mother. 
Don’t look frightened—dquail are in 
season. 

Late that evening Al walked into 
the house with a contented expression 
on his face. 

“Did you get any quail, Al? You 
must have had some luck.” 

“No quail, mother, but no more hun- 
ger. We are going to have meat to 
eat, and plenty of it while it lasts.” 

“You don’t mean you have killed a 
deer. You know the penalty for kill- 
ing out of season.”’ 


A L LOOKED snubishly over the 
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Al smiled. “I didn’t kill a deer. I 
killed two deer. Don’t be fussy. No 
harm will come of it. Is supper ready? 
I’m as hungry as a she-wolf.” 

After his meal, Al went over to the 
Frolicks, called Beany out, and told 
him about the deer, offering him a 
part of the meat if he would help bring 
them home. More help was needed, 
so they went to Morrow’s. Al was the 
promised husband of Morrow’s daugh- 
ter, and he thought it would be safe 
to confide in his future father-in-law 
and brother. A little later the four 
men stole up the mountain side, 
through the thick underbrush and tall 
pines that towered above, shutting off 
the view of the rising moon. After 
climbing over the first crest, they 
reached a small ravine. Here old man 
Morrow pleaded fatigue, so the three 
younger men climbed the next top and 
brought two carcasses down to the 
ravine, where they skinned and quar- 
tered them. The town was reached a 
little after midnight, and the venison 
was hidden in cellars and out of the 
way places, safe from any curious 
game warden’s prying eyes. 

The following morning Al stepped 
to the back door of his aunt’s house, 
next door, with a bundle wrapped deep 
in newspapers. Aunt Grace was the 
only one up in the household, and Al 
handed the bundle to her with a twin- 
kle in his steel blue eyes as he said: 
“Just a piece of wild sheep for you, 
Auntie.” 

She gave him a startled look. “Oh, 
you bad boy. I know what kind of 
sheep it is. I don’t know whether to 
take it or not. Gibbie doesn’t like 
venison, and since he had to help pay 
that fine for having venison out of sea- 
son, he told me if I ever took another 
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piece he would take his sentence.” 

‘Never mind, Grace, you'll be safe 
in taking this meat; there’ll be no fine 
if you’re careful. 

A little later, Aunt Grace, her hus- 
band, and son Ben sat down to break- 
fast, and a nice, steaming, juicy piece 
of venison was placed before Ben. 

Ben whistled. “Say, you’re a rustler, 
mother. Meat for breakfast is going 
some. I'll take a chance.” 

“Yes,” put in his father, “but your 
mother will have to rustle a little more 
when it comes to paying the fine. I 
refuse to ever pay another fine for 
meat I do not eat.” 

“Oh, eat some, dad, and take a 
chance. It’s as good as fried chicken.”’ 
said Ben, enjoying his mouthful. 

“No; it’s too expensive to suit me, 
especially when I’m broke.” 

“Well, mother and I will take a 
change. It’s only expensive when one 
is caught.” 


Three days later Jim Hall, game 
warden, sat on an old fallen tree on 
the mountain side, eating his lunch. 
His eyes wandered over the great 
Sierras. There they lay, that mighty 
wrinkling of Mother Earth’s old face, 
huge, jagged masses of bare gray rock 
patched here and there with green and 
finally capped with white where they 
pierced the blue. All over the gray 
sides, like attacking columns, the dark, 
daring pines swarmed in massed bat- 
talions, then, where ravines gave them 
footing, in regiments, then in outpost 
pickets, and last of all in lonely, rigid 


sentinels. But far above the loneliest 
sentinel pine in the distance, cold, 
white, serene, shone the peaks. Hall 


had been among these mountains ever 
since his birth, yet he never tired of 
their grandeur. 

Hall walked up along side the log 
he had been sitting on, in order to 
reach his horse, which was tied on the 
other side. He had gone but a few 
steps when he noticed that the dirt be- 
side the log had been disturbed, the 
underbrush parted and broken, and a 
bunch of pine needles heaped up, as 


if hurriedly pushed there to conceal 
something. 

‘‘Who’s been playing around here?” 
murmured Hall to himself, eyeing the 
spot with interest. 

Hall loved wild animals. He hada 
little doe at home which he had found 
mired in a small swamp, almost dead. 
He had taken it home under great dif- 
ficulty, and mothered it back to life. 
To kill one of these wild meek-eyed 
deer was to him a crime. When he 
saw the poachers’ signs, he realized in- 
stinctively that some one had broken 
the law, and the next moment he was 
transformed into a sleuth on the trail. 
He untied his horse and led her along 
as he traced the tracks of Al, Beany, 
Charley and old man Morrow. Fin- 
ally he came to the secluded ravine 
where the four men had skinned and 
quartered the deer. From the signs 
he knew that the killing had been 
made some three or perhaps four days 
before. 

Hall’s suspicions, now having legs 
to run on, he set to tracing the tracks 
of the four men. They led to the open 
trail that runs through the little moun- 
tain town. These signs gave him his 
direction, and Hall was almost cer- 
tain the deer were killed by some one 
in that town. Eight families were lo- 
cated there. Which of them were 
guilty ? 

While Hall was planning a way to 
catch the deer slayers, some of the 
latter were clearing away all evidences 
of their poaching. After the venison, 
which lasted a week, was gone in 
Aunt Grace’s household, she accepted 
a dish of chili con carne from her sis- 
ter, Mrs. Johnson, which partly con- 
tained venison. Her husband, think- 
ing it canned, ate it with great relish. 
Ben was tickled over the mistake, and 
could not forbear joshing his father, 
who swallowed the meat unconcern- 
edly and said: “Any one can tell this 
is canned by the taste. Canned goods 
always taste of the can.” 

Ben snickered. “This is Adam and 
Eve repeating themselves, dad. 
Mother has put up a meat sell on you. 
It’s venison.” 
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“Is that true, Grace?” and he looked 
steadfastly at his wife. 

She did not reply, but “yes” was 
written on her face. 

“Well,” exclaimed dad, seriously, 
“there is no use crying over spilt milk. 
I’ve swallowed the venison, and I sup- 
pose one-third of the fine is up to me. 
Anyway, I feel responsible.” 

“That is what we’re working for, 
isn’t it, mother?” put in Ben. “It’s 
better to divide a fine between three 
than two.” 

The meal was finished in silence and 
then the unexpected began to happen. 
Aunt Grace had just gone to bed. Her 
husband and son were sitting by the 
fire reading, when there came a heavy 
knock on the door, and Hall followed 
his knock by opening the door. 

“T’m sorry, folks!” he said, “but all 
the signs say a deer has been killed 
by some one around here. I’m after 
the shooter; I’m going to search every 
house in the town.” 

“Sure, go ahead,” put in Ben, un- 
concernedly, knowing that the venison 
had all disappeared. 

Aunt Grace was startled and sat up 
in bed when she heard the game war- 
den’s voice down stairs. Luckily for 
her she had followed the adage “Early 
to bed,” etc. Being alone, she had time 
to think. She knew all the venison had 
disappeared except what was at Al’s 
home. Her first thought was of her 
sister, Mrs. Johnson. While Hall, her 
husband and son, were searching the 
front porch, Grace slipped down-stairs, 
stopping only to slip a kimono over 
her nightdress and a pair of shoes on 
her bare feet. There was no back gate 
leading to her sister’s yard; she could 
not go out of the front gate without 
being seen. Though over fifty years 
of age, without hesitation she climbed 
the fence. Al was in bed, so Mrs. 
Johnson took it upon herself to save 
her boy. She felt that her mention of 
the lack of meat at the breakfast table 
had prompted him to kill the deer. She 
hurriedly took the meat from the shelf 
and ran to Smith’s little cabin, nearby, 
where she concealed it on a_ shelf 
above a window ledge on the outside 


of the house. In the excitement, this 
was the only hiding place that entered 
her mind. She was confident the game 
warden would not search that shelf, 
and in the morning she hoped he 
would be gone. 

It was lucky for Aunt Grace and her 
household that the venison was gone, 
for Hall searched the cellar, and even 
the place where the meat had been 
hidden. Not finding any trace of deer 
in the lower part of the house, Hall 
insisted on searching up-stairs. Here 
he found Grace, who had crept back, 
over the fence, and was now pretend- 
ing to be intentively reading her “Sci- 
ence and Health.” Hall apologized for 
disturbing the old lady, but—duty was 
duty. 

Al’s home was searched next, then 
the remainder of the neighbors’ homes, 
but without success. Hall was not 
daunted. He intended to search more 
thoroughly in the morning, when he 
would be aided by daylight. 

Al, relying on his mother’s shrewd- 
ness, did not question her. Mrs. John- 
son was very uneasy that morning, for 
the game warden had left, and she 
knew if the venison was found on the 
Smith shelf the guilt would fall on 
Smith. She didn’t like Smith, but she 
sensed the injustice of placing the 
punishment on him. Her boy was in 
danger, however, and he must be 
saved, even if it cost Smith imprison- 
ment. Her only consolation was the 
hope the venison would not be found. 
And as she rocked and hoped, she saw 
Hall coming up the road with the meat 
in his hand. Mrs. Johnson at once 
confessed to her son what she had 
done. Al said nothing; he respected 
the instinct that had prompted her at- 
tempt to save him. 

Smith had left his house very early 
that morning, and of course was un- 
aware of the cunning net tightening 
around him. The following day he 
was arrested and taken to the county- 
seat. Three days later his trial came 
on. 
Al tried to put the subject out of his 
mind, but without success. He cross- 
questioned himself. He had always 
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considered himself a just man. Was 
his act that of a just man? But it was 
not until the night before the trial that 
Al said to himself: “I will do my 
duty.” 

Early next morning he hurriedly put 
on his overcoat and hat, stepped light- 
ly out of the back door, and tapping 
at Ben’s window he called softly. Ben 
slipped on his clothes and crawled out 
upon the front porch where Al was 
standing. 

Al was determined. “Ben, I’m go- 
ing to Quincy and give myself up. I 
can’t let Smith suffer for my shooting. 
I can’t see any crime in taking a little 
wild meat myself, when I want it, but 
just the same it isn’t fair to let another 
man suffer when he is innocent.” 

“If you’re going to take that stand, 
Al, we'll all give ourselves up.” 

“That’s why I came over here before 
leaving. Look here, Ben, I started this 
trouble, and I’m ready to take the con- 
sequences. Why should the rest of 
you suffer? What’s the use of all of 
us going to jail? If you really want to 


help me, why stay out of jail and earn 
money to pay part of my fine, and 
make my term shorter. The rest of 
you are safe; the game warden will be 
satisfied in sticking me. Talk to 
Beany and Morrows, and make them 
see the foolishness of giving them- 
selves up. Good-bye till I get out,” 
and Al hurried away, leaving Ben 
standing perplexed on the porch. 

The trial had begun when Al ar- 
rived at the court house. It was a 
dimly lighted small hall, at one mo- 
ment full of sounds, and at another of 
silence, in which all the machinery of 
a country trial was displayed. 

No one in the room paid any atten- 
tion to him, for all eyes were on the 
prisoner. Al listened to the trial; 
waited what seemed hours to him, and 
when the argument was in, he walked 
over to the district attorney and whis- 
pered something. In turn, the district 
attorney stood up, turned to the jury 
and the court, as he said: “Gentlemen 
of the jury, acquit the prisoner. This 
man admits he killed the deer.”’ 


TONGUES OF SPRING 


I dreamed upon a hill when spring was young: 
And lo! it seemed each thing that lived or grew— 
Each meanest bird that fed its song with dew— 

Was dowered of beauty with a minstrel-tongue. 

Elves in the grass their little harps had strung, 
And crickets bowed their viols as they knew 
That symphony of old, while deep and true 

Frogs scraped their ’cellos till the blue roof rung. 


And as I listened I could hear a note 
Like tinkle of an antique clavichord; 
Fagottos through the fugue went wandering: 
Chorals of bud and petal were one throat, 
And over all the rapturous soared, 
Shouting to earth: we are the tongues of spring! 


LesLiE NELSON JENNINGS. 


Indian Grape Pickers in California 


By D. Bartlett Drown 


California will tell you that an 
Indian is about as interesting as 
a lump of dirt. That may be so, 
but even a lump of earth may have 
an absorbing interest for the person 
who deigns to’examine it closely. 
Nearly every autumn of my life since 
babyhood I have had such a chance to 
observe these Southern Indians. I 
have seen them come to the vineyard 
districts, lay their camps, live, work 
and play, but have not seen them de- 
part, for they did that while I have 
slept—and none of these things have 
they done as the white man. Let me 
tell you of them as I have seen them. 
In the quiet valley of El Cajon, late 
September had come with its Indian 
summer haze. It was grape picking 
time. The grapes hung heavy and 
rich upon the vines, beneath the red- 
dening leaves, awaiting the hands of 
their Indian pickers, when through the 
drowsy air I first heard the “pfad, 
pfad” of horses’ hoofs, and the sound 
of rattling spokes and loosened tires. 
Then through the dust appeared 
scrawny little horses, with tired, filmy 
eyes, struggling forward with a big 
lumber wagon loaded with ponderous 
Indians. The wood of the wagon 
looked like boards on a much trodden 
bridge. except where a portion of the 
original vivid blue remained, and by 
the way the wheels shook it looked as 
if they would soon fall to pieces and 
leave scattered over the road the occu- 
pants—flabby squaws, stolid men, and 
grinning children, all dressed in gor- 
geous colors of red and blue set off 
by huge spots of dirt. 
The wagon had not been long in 
view before a group of braves on 
horseback dashed by, spreading across 
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the road as irresponsibly as a group 
of school children. In good natured 
tones they shouted something back to 
those in the wagon, but they were go- 
ing so quickly that only a few words 
could be understood. 

More vehicles loaded- with Indians 
came into sight and caught up with 
the first, and as the leaders, coming 
to the crossing of two roads, perilously 
dashed around a corner toward the 
West, they followed. 

A short distance past a great pile 
of rocks, a creek crossed the road. 
On its borders grew willows, cotton- 
wood and sycamore trees, while be- 
yond in all directions were vineyards. 

Here the procession of horsemen 
and conveyances halted. The men 
sprang from the wagons and unhitched 
the horses, while the children tumbled 
out easily, but only after much exer- 
tion did the fat squaws manage to 
arrive safely on the ground. 

By the time the women were out the 
wagons had been hauled up to the 
sycamores and the tongues propped 
up against the peeling trunks. Young 
men led the horses towards the rocks, 
picketed them to trees on either bor- 
der of the road, and raced back to 
camp. There they cut willow branches 
and rapidly built a windbrake, facing 
the north, and thatched it with twigs. 

When the screen was finished they 
collected stones, and in the dry, sandy 
couch of the creek, built a crude fire- 
place. Now, according to their idea, 
the camp was complete. Some of the 
men sat down on the sand and talked; 
others studied the lay of the land, 
while their chief went to make ar- 
rangements with the vineyard owners 
about the picking. 

The chief, whom the Indians called 
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“Captain Fred,” and the ranchers “In- 
dian Fred,” was a tall man, but his 
well expanded chest and limbs made 
him seem dumpy. He had a big mouth 
which could be either widened into a 
childish smile or shortened into grim 
determination. His brow looked like 
a newly plowed field, for it was brown 
like freshly upturned soil, and it was 
deeply furrowed. Father Time had 
done that plowing, and, though Father 
Time was “an old hand at the job,” 
those furrows were far from straight. 

In a few minutes Indian Fred came 
before a large ranch house. He 
stopped and uttered a loud “Who! 
Who; Who!’!’ like the hooting of an 
owl. In answer to the call a man came 
out at the front door. 

“How do you do, Fred?” he asked. 
But the Indian only grunted and put 
one broad hand over his chest. For 
his own people this gesture was im- 
pressive, and secured him respectful 
attention at once. The rancher, how- 
ever, only smiled at the large, fat hand 
with stubby fingers so widely stretched 
apart that the bright calico showed be- 
tween them. 

“When can your men come, Fred, 
and how large a force can you let me 
have 

“Man over there,” pointing to the 
north, “must pick his grapes. Maybe 
one day—maybe three day.” Waving 
his hand towards the creek: “They all 
come to you then.” 

“All right, Fred, come as soon as 
you can.” 

The Indian’s mouth let out a short, 
deep guttural sound which seemed an 
acquiescence, and, with a mixture of 
a waddle and a stalk, walked to the 
camp under the willows. 

There, one of the roaming Indians 
had brought a package of beefsteak, 
wrapped in a brown paper, and an old 
woman, with claw like hands, had 
stretched it across the stone fire place, 
and was roasting it. She poked the 
meat with a long bony finger, while 
the rest of the Indians sat on crossed 
legs and taciturnly looked on. Now 
and then one of the children would run 
shouting to drive away a dog who, 
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scenting the cooking flesh, had come 
to investigate. 

When at last the meat was done the 
hag picked it up, and Indian Fred, 
with his sharp grape-knife, cut and 
dealt it out to the waiting ones. Greed- 
ily they devoured it, and for long af- 
ter it was eaten they squatted upon the 
ground in silence. The last light of 
day was gone, and darkness was mask- 
ing everything but what was close by 
the fire; even there, shadows were 
stealthily moving, and a haze of ashes 
was beginning to veil the red coals 
when one after another the Indians 
fell asleep just as they were. They 
lay there like logs, with no covering 
but their scanty clothing, no pillows 
but their hands. 

Beyond, were what seemed to be 
bushes. In reality they were the dusty, 
aching horses who had dragged their 
ropes across the road and lay there 
on their sides, there to be frequently 
awakened by night-travelers who hesi- 
tated to drive over the stretched ropes. 
But nothing disturbed the Indians. 
They were tired, for the journey down 
from the mountains had been a tedi- 
ous one; dust had lain on the road 
thick and soft as flour. Mountain 
fires had kept the thermometer high, 
and no wind had softened the heat. 
Yet now the air was balmy and a mer- 
ciful breeze fanned both Indians and 
sore horses into deeper oblivion, which 
lasted until earth was again visible. 

At five o’clock the morning was 
warm, though a thick fog filled the 
air. The Indians watered and restaked 
their horses, ate a sparing breakfast, 
and then all but the old women and 
children started for work. The wrin- 
kled squaws remained by the fire while 
the children played and ran around, 
grinning, giggling and shouting at 
passersby. 

Meantime the others, led by Fred, 
had gone to the vineyard. Fred point- 
ed out where each should begin work, 
and, two at each tray, they commenced 
picking grapes from the dew wet 
vines. When one tray was filled, an- 
other was begun. Laughing and chat- 
tering they kept at the picking all day, 
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but frequently stopping for drinks 
from a brown jug placed under the 
protection of a vine. 

The sun was setting when the In- 
dians left off the work and walked up 
the long avenue under the cypress 
trees. Then men and women joked 
with each other; some of them ran 
races; while the children went ahead, 
calling back to them, screaming, and 
turning on and off the water taps 
which were fixed about a hundred feet 
apart along the avenue. 

At the croquet grounds the men 
stopped, for they saw scattered balls 
and mallets leaning against a sum- 
mer house. Their curiosity was 
aroused. They understood that there 
must be some connection between the 
mallets and the balls. So they seized 
the mallets and wildly hit the balls. 
Simply to hit, hear the sound, see the 
balls roll, more than satisfied them. It 
struck them as funny—so that the usu- 
ally self-contained men shrieked in as- 
tonished merriment, and rolled over 
the ground in amusement. 

But duty comes before pleasure— 
even for an Indian. It was time to 
water and restake the horses, so the 
men reluctantly left the grounds to 
take care of the ponies. They went 
towards the rock-pile, untied the long 
black hair picket-ropes, coiled them 
up like lassos, and hung them on 
their arms. Then each man jumped 
upon his horse, and urging it to a gal- 
lop, tried to get to the water-soaked 
wooden trough before the others, yet 
they arrived there together, and tum- 
bling from the horses’ backs, opened 
the gate and led the creatures to water. 
As the sturdy animals took long drinks 
the men leaned on the barbed-wire 
fence, solemnly and dumbly regarding 
them. When the horses were satis- 
fied there were more races, for each 
owner wished to be first to reach the 
staking grounds, so that. his horse 
should have a choice plot of grass on 
which to feed. 

Meantime, from the camp in the 
creek was ascending the odor of brown 
beans, blended with the savor of 
roasting steak, while at intervals came 


a smell like onions. Darkness had 
been growing, and, at this moment, 
the camp fire was the only source of 
light, though a languid moon with 
barely enough light to keep herself 
visible, was in the East. 

The men came in, stretched them- 
selves full length on the ground and 
were handed their portion by the old 
squaw; the women were left to get 
their own, while the children stood 
around, waiting for their turn, and, 
when opportunity offered, slyly helped 
themselves. 

Supper was soon over, and with it 
all work for the evening was done. 
There were no dishes to wash, for they 
had used none. So they lay about on 
the ground till about eight o’clock, 
when their sport began. The children 
huddied up to the fire and the men, 
together with. the women, formed in a 
circle about the fire as a nucleus. Their 
voices were the “orchestra which dis- 
coursed sweet music for their dan- 
cing.”” With this vocal accompani- 
ment, with bodies oscillating to the 
music, with swaying arms, now erect, 
now crouching, they danced about the 
glowing fire. From the western hills 
came the hungry hollow howls of a 
prowling coyote; now arose the short, 
sharp barks of vigil-keeping dogs; the 
low of an awakened cow added a note 
of mournfulness. 

The witch-like singing of the In- 
dians continued. The melody in a 
minor strain was sustained by the 
braves; the grunts of the old women 
kept time; above all, the clear voices 
of the young squaws played an obli- 
gato. As the time passed, the strain 
grew softer, the dance more dreamy, 
as one by one the Indians dropped out 
of the sport and fell asleep, until at 
two o’clock they appeared like grave- 
mounds in the lingering shadows 
caused by the fire. 

Soundly they slumbered and much 
they needed to, for the next day, and 
the next, for the following six weeks, 
was spent at this one. Each day saw 
the early rising, the poor breakfast, 
the work, the return to camp in the 
evening, the watering of the horses, 
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the pungent-smelling supper, and the 
night of dance and song. 

But one evening late in October all 
the grapes were picked. The rancher 
called the men to him and gave them 
each a cent and a half for every tray 
which they had covered with grapes. 

The Indians took the money and 
went back to the creek—but, though it 
was supper-time, they ate nothing—in- 
stead they came and handed to Fred 
their earnings, until altogether he had 
eight hundred dollars. Then he di- 
vided the men into two groups. Each 
of these selected four from their num- 
ber, and those eight representatives, 
together with Fred, who bore the 
money, proceeded a short way up the 
creek from the main camp, and on the 
dry sand built a roaring fire from cot- 
ton wood and sycamore stumps. 

Fred arranged the two parties in 
lines facing each other, with the fire 
between, and laid on the coals some 
herbs, which gave forth subtle gase- 
ous fumes, temporarily affecting to the 
mind. The group to the windward 
grumbled, but the chief answered it 
by saying: “Ump, that piece game— 
Ugh, you stay there—morning, wind 
change.” Having thus given his de- 
cision, he pulled from his pocket the 
bleached thigh-bone of an eagle, ran 
through it a dirty string about two feet 
long, tied the string in the center about 
the bone in a hard knot, and handed 
this, which he called a “peon,” to the 
nearest man at the head of the line to 
the windward. Three more white 
bones he treated in the same manner; 
then he fixed four bones, painted 
black, likewise, and handed them to 
the same person. Next he gathered 
fifteen sticks, and, retaining them in 
one hand, with the other he took a 
blanket, carried on that arm, and 
handed it to the man to whom he had 
given the bones. 

The two divisions of Indians knelt. 
Fred stood where he could see both. 
Members of the side with blanket and 
peons kept the blanket up by their 
teeth, so as to hide their hands. Then 
they took in each palm a peon, the 
string of which was wrapped around 


the wrist—so that the bone could not 
be changed to the other hand by any 
sleight-of-hand trick; folded their arms 
over their chests, and, with a toss of 
their heads, threw the blanket to one 
side. 

Each of the other set in turn tried 
to locate the bleached bones. For 
every lucky guess they made Fred 
gave to them a stick; for every mis- 
take the other side got the stick. When 
all the white bones were found, the 
other side took its turn at guessing. So 
the game continued till all fifteen 
sticks were distributed between the 
two parties. 

Now the game began in earnest. The 
first set which guessed were at it again. 
They narrowly watched the hands of 
those with the peons, hoping that a 
player, growing tired, might show 
more of the string than that part 
around his wrists, and, if he should, 
to locate the peons by the markings 
on the strings. The other company 
was too wary. It could not afford to 
lose now, when the sticks had been 
given out. It was determined to have 
the honor of winning that game, and it 
wanted the eight hundred dollars. 

At midnight the game was still go- 
ing. One side had then fourteen of 
the fifteen sticks, but just when the 
game seemed almost ended, a happy 
conjecture was made by the losers, 
and another, and another, till again the 
outcome was doubtful. No weariness 
was shown; no talking disturbed them; 
the guessers sat with folded arms while 
the peon-holders silently swayed back 
and forth; and Fred stirred the coals 
and put on more stumps. The flames, 
blazing up, frightened away a prowl- 
ing coyote. 

Though it grew lighter the game 
continued; the sun rose but did not 
disturb the nine men under the trees; 
noon hour arrived, yet the Indians felt 
no pangs of hunger; the sun had set 
and still the game had not ended. 

It was again dark, and the chief 
built a new fire so that the play- 
ers might see the strings of the peon- 
holders—if they could. The words of 
the aboriginal song continued to go out 
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away from the cheery light and bright- 
ness of the fire into the darkness. 


“Many—a—many—se—vah— 
Ugh—a ugh—a—Ugh—a-a—”’ 


At eight the monotony of the chant 
was broken. A loud whoop announced 
to the Indians in the big encampment 
that the game was finished. Like ants 
attracted by molasses, they suddenly 
swarmed about the peon-players to 
learn the outcome. In short, guttural 
words the chief told them the result; 
he told them also how near to losing 
all the winning division was at the 
hour of midnight of the previous day— 
then he apportioned the eight hundred 
dollars among the members of that 
side. 

As they went back to the camping- 
grounds no particular demonstration 
was made: the losers seemed no more 
sullen than before; the winners looked 
no happier. When there, they lay 
down, with heads towards the West, 
and in a few minutes they were ob- 
livious of the game just played, of life, 
of everything. 

The same rancher, who perhaps had 


passed by the evening before, knew 
that the game was over; for through 
the willows he saw no more the group 
of eight men seated upon the ground 
with the stocky figure of their cap- 
tain standing guard—and the _ song, 
peculiar to peon, had died. In the main 
camp he discerned the sleeping forms, 
and inwardly determined that in the 
morning he would bring them some rai- 
sins to take back with them to the 
mountains. 

But on the next day the old camp- 
ing ground looked lonely; the thatched 
wind brake still stood, but it sheltered 
no people; the rock fire-place was there 
—yet it confined no animating fire. 
There were no wagons under the syca- 
mores; no horses dragging their picket 
ropes across the road; no children run- 
ning around—only scattered ashes, 
cast-away clothing, and tin cans. A 
skinny cur with a stubby tail between 
its legs hovered near, but that was the 
only sign of life. 

That evening no singing broke the 
silence of the night, and a cold wind 
shook the branches of the willow and 
the sycamore. 


WHERE SWINGS THE GATE 


(San Francisco, 1915) 


The Gate of all the World—with lips aglow 
And thirsting for the West-wine, strange and sweet 
In through the gate they drift, with dusty feet. 
The broken men come in. Oh, eyes that know 
The old world’s torture and the old world’s woe! 
They come to seek their lost youth; it is meet 
The glad young west shall make them new, complete. 
New lives she gives to all who seek her so. 


The ships come, silent, where the fog drifts thin. 
See, grandly draw they on, in purple state. 

The Gate of all the World! Come in, come in! 

No stranger’s home is this. See, we are kin 
To all the nations. Nay, you need not wait, 
There will be welcoming, where swings the gate. 


Mary CAROLYN DAVIES. 
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Wild Flowers 


By Agnes 


Alaskan tundra, from a little 

nook formed by a big out-crop- 

ping stone, shone, one bleak day 
in September, a little yellow flower. 
So brave and bright was it in that 
great solitude and on that sodden day, 
irresistibly I paused to admire it. And 
then I fell to wondering about the flow- 
ers of this seemingly barren region. 

For, to most of us, the thought of 
the Arctic brings a mental picture of 
a great, snow-covered expanse, stretch- 
ing miles upon miles, in loneliness and 
silence, to a dim and distant horizon. 
If the thought of flowers comes at all 
it is apt to be put aside with the con- 
clusion that the only thing akin to 
flowers of which this region could 
boast would be the dainty snow crys- 
tals, the flowers of the atmosphere, 
which in their exquisite perfection, are 
as lovely as the flowers of the soil. 
Or, if we turn to the thought of sum- 
mer in these silent places, we still 
picture but a dreary expanse of mo- 
notonous grasses. But this little 
flower, peeping so radiantly in late 
September from its sheltered nook, 
hinted at a summer beauty as varied 
and marvelous as the snow-blossoms 
of winter. 

“Are there many wild flowers about 
here?” I asked of a woman in a min- 
ing camp. .« 

She smiled. “If you want to know 
about the wild flowers,” she said, “go 
and ask the little German woman in 
the road-house yonder.” 

So to the road-house I fared. My 
query about wild flowers brought a 
glow to the little German woman’s 
face. “I show you,” said said. She 
led me to an inner room, a big, cheery, 
comfortable sitting room with many 
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windows, the sort of room not often 
seen in Alaska. At one end was a 
big bay window, filled from floor to 
ceiling with plants. A parrot swung 
in a cage. Canaries trilled. Gold fish 
swam about in an aquarium. Opening 
from the room was a little conserva- 
tory; and while, having excused her- 
self, she disappeared, I peeped into 
the glass-house of flowers. 

Glorious blue trumpets of the morn- 
ing glory draped one side with a sheet 
of color. Old-fashioned pinks spiced 
the air with their pungent odor. Pan- 
sies lifted their saucy faces. A bunch 
of zinnias made a spot of glowing 
color. Pure white calla lilies, with 
hearts of gold, caught the eye. Mari- 
golds carried the thought to far-away 
village gardens. And, thriftily ranged 
side by side with the blossoms, were 
rows of lettuce, radishes and other 
vegetables—a garden in every sense, 
though under glass, and in far-away 
Alaska. 

I heard a step and turned. “You 
love flowers,” I said. 

Again the glow burned in her face 
and eyes. With a gesture, she turned 
to the package she had in her hand. 
She was a woman of few words, was 
this little German flower-lover of the 
tundra. Gently, almost lovingly, she 
took off the layers of old yellowed 
newspapers, and with an air of pride 
and a glance of approbation, displayed 
a home-made flower press. And then 
one by one she lifted the sheets of cot- 
ton batting, old blotting paper, and 
newspapers, and the flowers of the tun- 
dra lay before me. 

And what a wealth there was! 

“T know not their names,” she said, 
“but, ach! they are wunderschon.” 

And wunderschon they were. 
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Yellow poppies in their golden 
beauty gleamed from the page, show- 
ing they were as much at home on an 
Alaska tundra as under the warmer 
sun of California. 

Daisies, white and yellow, she had 
preserved in generous quantities. And 
again her hands expressively stated 
how lavishly they spread their famil- 
iar bloom over the bleak wilderness. 

A blossom of a rich, deep, indigo 
blue that somewhat resembled the 
sweet pea in its form and grace, was 
carefully arranged upon a page. But 
she shook her head negatively when 
asked its name. 

Forget-me-nots looked forth from 
her sheets with all the shy beauty of 
Colorado mountainsides or sheltered 
nooks of gardens. Hudson Bay tea 
brought memories of other wind-swept 
wildernesses. Iris in majestic beauty 
of gold and purple claimed a whole 
page of her press to themselves. 
Dainty little anemones, so fragile that 
only a gentle and loving hand could 
have preserved their delicate loveli- 
ness, shared their space with a silky 
white fluff as evanescently beautiful 
as the breath on a frosty morning. 

A starry white flower like a cherry 
blossom, and a yellow bloom like a 
cowslip, she had preserved many 
times. Perhaps they carried her 
thoughts back to some garden in the 
far-away Fatherland. 

The blue cornflower, the wild helio- 
trope, a blue-purple bleeding heart, 
wild immortelles like a silver moss, 
clover heads, graceful purple asters, 
shy violets, fire-weed—surely the tun- 
dra had garnered every flower of 
nature’s garden to beguile its loneli- 
ness. 

And she had the wild grasses, and 
the little red vines that grow like 
patches of wine-colored velvet close 
to the tundra’s heart. And most ex- 
quisite of all, she had the mosses with 
their little, creeping tendrils of green 
loveliness, and their tiny, starry blos- 
some, fairy-like in their beauty and 
daintiness. 

For an hour or more, she turned the 


sheets and showed me her treasures, 
every blossom carefully pressed, every 
little bunch daintily tied with blue rib- 
bon. To me, it was an hour of the 
keenest pleasure. And when I had fin- 
ished, and gazed again at the crude, 
home-made press, the yellowed news- 
papers, the bits of old cotton and blot- 
ting paper, my voice was a bit tremu- 
lous as I reiterated, “You love flow- 
ers.” 

“Once more the glow leaped into her 
eyes. “Yes,” she replied, simply. “The 
tundra in summer is——” She made 
an expressive gesture and gazed out of 
the window. 

And when I went out the tundra had 
indeed taken on a new face. No more 
I saw a bleak, monotonous waste. I 
saw it as she saw it in summer. I 
clothed it with the mosses with their 
dancing little blossoms. I saw the 
gold and purple of the flag and vio- 
let and aster; the white of the daisy; 
the sky-blue of the forget-me-nots, the 
deep blue of the harebell, and the 
many other shades of blue of its many 
blue blossoms, for this seemed the 
land of blue flowers. I saw the pink 
and rose and tawny orange of other 
blossoms. In fact, every hue of the 
rainbow seemed to have been captured 
by the hundreds and hundreds of wild 
flowers that carpet the tundra from the 
first warm days of spring until the 
snow lays over them its warm robe 
while winter reigns. I saw the Alaska 
cotton lifting its downy head, and 
making great splashes of white in the 
dun and green of Alaska grasses. And 
no more was the tundra desolate or 
dreary. For this gay company of 
beauty made it as fair to gaze upon in 
summer as any of the seemingly more 
favored spots of earth. And in win- 
ter it had its great illimitable fields of 
snow, with their uncounted millions of 
wondrously formed and perfect snow- 
crystals. And as I mushed back to the 
little Alaskan town, I fell to ponder- 
ing upon the beauty, always exquisite 
and perfect, that is lavished so un- 
stintedly and impartially upon every 
nook and corner of Mother Earth. 


Cvil the Husk of God 


By Lannie Haynes Martin 


most desire?’’ could be put to all 

mankind to-day, it is more than 

probable that 99 per cent of 
those who could formulate an intelli- 
gible estimate of their own inward 
longings would say: “I want to find out 
how to get possession of the power 
within me.” The uses to which this 
giant power would be put would in no 
way differ from the direction of the 
pigmy efforts of to-day. The greedy 
dwarf transformed into the grasping 
genie would still steal the Rhine-Gold. 
The man who, for selfish ends, strains 
for fame, power and position, would 
be selfish still; the libertine, licentious 
still; the tyrant, unmerciful and cruel 
still. That is, he would be greedy or 
selfish or licentious or cruel until he 
had learned his lesson; and it is ob- 
vious that, for the good of the rest of 
mantzind, it is infinitely better for him 
to learn his lesson as a pigmy rather 
than when grown to a giant. Then 
there is the righteous, who would be 
righteous still—the generous man, 
who gives all he can and longs to give 
more; the idealist, who senses a higher 
realm, but cannot visualize it clearly 
enough to paint its picture so men 
will believe in its verity. He it is who 
is striving hardest to-day to get pos- 
session of the power within him; and 
that, in itself, argues the ultimate tri- 
umph of good over evil, for he, the 
prophet of the dawn, will be the poet, 
the philosopher, the philanthropist, of 
the future. 

But right here the pessimist, who is 
only an optimist with opthalmia, says: 
“Why do the giant powers for good 
have to lie dormant all the while the 
evil genii are being transformed into 
respectable citizens?” “Because we 


|: THE QUESTION: “What do you 


are all fruit of the same tree—the tree — 


of good and evil, the tree of evolution.” 

We have heard so much of evil be- 
ing a negative, and good a positive 
force, that, simply because of our ma- 
terial way of translating thought, the 
statement has grown into a kind of 
platitudinous, vague nebulosity which 
we cannot grasp; it has become, to a 
great extent, one of those false, sym- 
bolic conceptions which Herbert Spen- 
cer defines as a pseudo-ideas. We 
need something more concrete to ex- 
plain the use of evil . . . or so-called 
evil, which you will ... the use set- 
tling that world-old dispute, the wran- 
gle over the origin of evil; for what is 
useful is necessary, and what is neces- 
sary has right to be. Going back to 
the idea of the good and evil fruit on 
one tree we find that, to carry out the 
simiie with vegetal accuracy. It is only 
lack of development in the one fruit 
which makes it a not-good kind; each 
fruit is trying to burst its shell; each 
is developing with more or less rapid- 
ity towards the potentially perfect 
germ, the tree’s ideal. 

Now, if the unlikeness is merely a 
variation of the rate of speed, and not 
a difference in the process of develop- 
ment, why should we call one fruit 
evil and one fruit good? Why should 
it not be more logical to say that the 
common cause which prevents ultimate 
perfection in both is the evil? The 
fruit, perhaps, does not understand 
why it is confined in that tough husk, 
and it no doubt would call that evil. 
The fruit’s point of view may be use- 
ful to us. We call our own limitations 
evil, and, letting the husk stand as 
symbol for that unknown quantity, 
evil, let us see if, by vegetal algebra, 
we can solve the human equation. It 
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is a law, both of botany and zoology, 
that as the plant or animal evolves the 
husk or skin becomes thinner. Having 
verification in both plant and animal 
life, we may call it a biological law, 
and apply it to man, psychologically 
as well as physiologically. The cocoa- 
nut, plantain and other uncultivated 
fruits have thick husks or rinds; the 
cocoanut having not only a tough husk, 
several inches thick, but inside the 
husk a hard shell, and inside the shell 
a fibrous skin. The elephant, rhino- 
ceros and hippopotamus have _ skins 
very much thicker than the domesti- 
cated horse, ox, camel and dog. To 
call a man a pachydermatous individ- 
ual is to say he is insensate, unsympa- 
thetic, and in a low state of evolution. 
The most highly-developed orange has 
the thinnest peel. The scientifically 
cultivated watermelon of California 
has a rind so thin that housewives 
cannot utilize it for the old-fashioned 
watermelon preserves. Every one has 
heard of the cactus pear which has not 
only a thick skin, but added to that 
were thorns which rendered the pal- 
atable and nutricious fruit within inac- 
cessible. Burbank hastened its evolu- 
tion some thousand years, producing, 
by means of cultivation, the thornless 
cactus. And so various psychologists 
are seeking to hasten the evolution of 
man. The exact method which proved 
a successful process with the prickly 
pear might not bring results on the 
chestnut burr, so the psychologist and 
horticulturist alike experiment. 

One of the foremost psychologists 
of the world to-day has said that if 
man could find out by what normal 
means his faculties could be stimu- 
lated so he could burst his inhibitory 
limitations and “go over the dam,” 
that the entire problem of mental and 
ethical science would be solved. But 
this seems doubtful. It would be only 
removing the trouble one step further 
away. It would only be a case of the 
earth resting on a stork and the stork 
on a turtle, and the turtle on—what? 
If we found the condition or circum- 
stance which would unlock our latent 
energies then it would be a question as 
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to what would produce the circum- 
stance. It is probably a universal ex- 
perience with animal life that, with 
the consciousness of having actually 
accomplished something, comes the 
sense of added power. The hesitant, 
frightened fledgling, making its first 
attempts at flight, shows confidence 
and eagerness for effort after its most 
insignificant success. It is a matter 
of common speech that beasts of prey 
“become emboldened by successful 
carnage,” and history furnishes many 
proofs of the dynamogenic effect of 
success on man. It was Marathon 
that made the age of Pericles possible, 
not because the victory insured peace 
and the peace brought plenty and cul- 
ture followed in plenty’s train; but be- 
cause the Greek knew he had done a 
wonderful deed, and, in his joy and ex- 
ultation, he arose and sang and 
wrought out his ecstacy in marble. 
Emerson says: “When a man puts his 
heart into his work he is relieved and 
gay.” And whatever manner of spirit 
it is that has the unlocking of our 
latent energies, one thing is sure: that 
spirit is a pragmatist! It demands re- 
sults. Unto him that hath done shall 
be given capacity for more doing. 

But the question arises what is go- 
ing to make him do in the first place? 
He has not the will power, the desire 
to begin the attempt; he imagines he 
has not the efficiency to carry on the 
labor, and he knows that at that time 
he has not the strength to complete it. 
The very beginning of an undertaking 
will often exorcise the inhibitory devil, 
the “I can’t” thought, but what is go- 
ing to generate enough power to over- 
come the inertia of will and start the 
first effort? There comes to all of us 
what Emerson calls a “solstice” of the 
energies; when “the stars of our in- 
ner firmament stand still,” and we 
need some touch from without to set in 
motion the first processes of percep- 
tion, desire, inspiration, action. After 
that, if we wind the physical clock 
pretty regularly, we can keep the ma- 
chinery moving for quite a while— 
until there comes another solstice! 

William James has said that when a 
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man “passes to a higher qualitative 
level” (when he stops lying or fearing, 
for instance, or says “no” to some un- 
worthy impulse) he “feels that his 
total power rises.”” Ruskin expressed 
negatively something of the same 
thought when he said that for every 
lie we tell our vision of truth is just so 
much obscured. Presupposing, then, 
that man has enough faith and enough 
moral stamina to put this key of the 
“higher qualitative level” into the door 
of his limitations, he can pass to any 
heights he chooses. But the question 
still persists: “What is going to give 
him the faith and the moral stamina if 
he hasn’t them? What is going to 
make the first break in his husk of 
evil” We have seen that this husk we 
have made to stand for evil clings 
tenaciously to the developed and the 
undeveloped fruit alike—only in the 
developed it is thinner—but still, to 
that fruit, it is evil. It has been made 
clear that as the entire product of a 
tree, the whole of a species, evolves, 
the skin of each individual fruit or ani- 
mal grows thinner. Now, to more eas- 
ily solve this biological equation, let 
us transpose the human factors all 
over to the vegetal side and make a 
botannical fable: 

Two fruits were growing side by 
side. One was a luscious, nutricious, 
wholesome fruit, and it was trying with 
all its might to cast off its shell. The 
other fruit was on a different branch 
and received less sap and sun, but it 
was growing on the same tree. Its 
shell was thicker, its fruit not so good, 
but it was trying equally hard to cast 
off its husk of limitation. The whole- 
some, nutricious fruit called its own 
husk evil, but its neighbor’s husk is 
called good. The undeveloped, unen- 
lightened neighbor, seeing the same 
thing, the husk, called by different 
names, grew resentful, and there was 


much illogical and unfruitful contro- 
versy as to what was evil and why. 
Meantime each fruit was straining 
every fibre to draw all the sap, all the 
sun, air and moisture to itself. In 
these straining, contracting efforts each 
drew its own husk closer to it. After 
awhile each got so tired of this holding 
on “by tooth and toe-nail” that they 
both let go—relaxed—fell off the tree 
entirely, their husks rolled off and lay 
impotent, innocuous, non-propagative, 
but the fruit “whose seed was in it- 
self” multiplied “each after its kind,” 
only the new generation, having the 
“let go” impulse born in them, had 
thinner skins to begin with, and nei- 
ther of them strove so hard for a mo- 
nopoly, as their predecessors. With 
each successive generation the devel- 
opment was more rapid, and the husk 
grew thinner and thinner, until finally 
the fruits could look through the sur- 
face covering and see that they were 
of one flesh; in their joy at this they 
scattered their seeds far and wide in 
mingled exultation, so that when new 
trees sprang up, blossomed and bore 
fruit, there was never again a husk in 
all the world! 

So all elevation, all expansion, all 
releasement from limitations, becomes 
a question of ethics. When man earns 
that his own lying, hating, grasping, 
envying, stealing, fearing and lusting, 
in all their varying shades and de- 
grees, are the things which bind his 
husk of evil to him; when he knows 
that these cause his physical suffering 
and his mental lethargy—mental un- 
availability—here and now, and are 
not just merely suspected of producing 
some vague spiritual, inconvenience in 
some hazy hereafter, then he will be- 
come habitually, stably, moral; and in 


the desquamation of his husk of evil 


there will come free and continuous 
play to his pent-up powers. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Origin of “Piker.’ Before the Era of 

Canned Goods and Kodaks. Morning 

Routine. Typical Bivouac. Sociabil- 

ity Entrained. The Flooded Camp. 
Hope Sustains Patience. 


HE APPELATION, “Piker,” 

much used in the West in early 

days, synonymous of ‘“Missou- 

rian,” had its origin on these 

plains. At first it was applied to a 

particular type of Missourian, but later 
came to be used generally. 

There was among the emigrants a 
considerable number of persons from 
Pike County, Missouri. Some of these 
had the sign, “From Pike Co., Mo.” 
painted on their wagon covers. Others, 
when asked whence they came, 
promptly answered, “From Pike 
County, Missouri, by gosh, sir;” often 
said with a shrug implying that the 
speaker arrogated to himself much 
superiority by reason of the fact 
stated. The display of such signs and 
announcements like that just men- 
tioned, were of such frequent occur- 
rence that the substance was soon ab- 
breviated to “Piker,” and became a 
by-word. It was often, perhaps al- 
ways, spoken with a tinge of odium. 
Possibly this was due to the fact that 
many of the people referred to were 
of a “backwoods” class, rather short in 
culture, and in personal make-up, man- 
ner and language, bearing a general air 
of the extremely rural. 

Though only persons of that descrip- 
tion hailing from Pike County were 
those who at first had to bear the op- 


probrium generally implied by 
“Piker,” later it was applied to all per- 
sons of that type in the Far West, re- 
gardless of their origin. Many years 
of mingling of California’s cosmopoli- 
tan population has changed all that, 
producing her present homogeneous, 
sterling, virile and somewhat distinct 
type of “Californian,” so the “Piker,” 
as such, is no longer in the land. A 
later application of the same word 
—descriptive of a person who does 
business in a small way, has nothing 
in common with the “Piker” of early 
days. 

Fifty-eight years ago, the time of 
the events here narrated, was before 
the era of canned goods. Nearly all 
of the foodstuffs carried by the emi- 
grants were in crude form, and bulky; 
but substantial, pure, and such as 
would keep in any climate. 

During the first few weeks of the 
trip we milked some of the cows and 
also made butter, the churning opera- 
tion being effected mainly by the mo- 
tion of the wagons, in the regular 
course. That this did not last long was 
due to reduction of milk supply. Af- 
ter a time there was not sufficient even 
for use in the coffee, or for making 
gravy, that convenient substitute for 
butter. 

Such delicacies as may now be found 
in first-class canned meats, vegetables 
and milk would have filled an often- 
felt want. The occasional supply that 
we had en route of fresh meat and fish 
were obtained largely by chance, we 
having no knowledge of where hunt- 
ing and fishing were likely to be suc- 
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cessful, and it being deemed unsafe 
for members of the party to wander 
far or remain long away from the train. 
It seems regrettable that the invention 
of hermetically sealed and easily port- 
able foods, and the inducement to 
cross the plains to California, did not 
occur in reversed sequence. 

Neither had the kodak arrived. Had 
it been with us then, this narrative 
might be illustrated with snapshots of 
camp scenes, characteristic roadside 
views, and incidents of travel gener- 
ally, which would do more for realism 
than can any word picture. We often 
see specimens of artists’ work pur- 
porting to represent a “ ’49er*’ emi- 
grant train on the overland journey— 
some of them very clever; but seldom 
are they at all realistic to the man 
who was there. A painter cannot por- 
tray it from memory so it will appear 
as it really was. He may surpass 
the effort of the Yankee to make a 
wooden nutmeg taste like a nutmeg, 
but there is always something lacking; 
there is little flavor to the wooden nut- 
meg, and the picture from memory 
lacks detail, color, character—the 
something to tell of the wear and tear 
‘of the elements. Only the photo- 
graphic print or the painting made 
from life will contain the make-up, 
with the proper attitude, the motif and 
the landscape effect. 

The man with a camera could have 
perpetuated, for example, the striking 
scene presented to us one day of a 
party consisting of two men and their 
wives, with two or three children, sit- 
ting on a rocky hillside, woefully 
scanning their team of done-out oxen 
and one wagon with a broken axle; no 
means at hand for recuperation and re- 
pair. In the scorching sun of a July 
day they waited, utterly helpless, hope- 
less, forlorn, confused; and a thou- 
sand miles from “anywhere.” Such 
a grouping would not have made a 
cheerful picture, but would have as- 
sisted immensely in recording a his- 
torical fact. 

But no emigrant ever found another 
in distress and “passed by on the 
other side.” 


We were early risers, and the camp 
was each morning a scene of life with 
the rising of the sun. By sunset all 
were sufficiently fatigued to wish for 
making camp again. Therefore, from 
the morning start till the evening stop 
was usually about twelve hours, with 
variations from time to time, according 
to necessity. 

Breaking camp in. the morning be- 
came routine, and proceeded like clock 
work. Each patient ox voluntarily 
drew near, and stood, waiting to be 
yoked with his fellow and chained to 
his daily task. So well did each know 
his place by the side of his mate that 
the driver had only to place one end 
of the yoke on the neck of the “off” 
ox, known, for example, as “Bright,” 
and hold the other end toward the 
“nigh” ox, saying, “Come under here, 
Buck,” and the obedient fellow placed 
himself in position. Then the bows 
were placed and keyed, and “Bright” 
and “Buck” were hitched for duty. It 
required but a few minutes to put 
three or four yoke of oxen in working 
order. 

As the result of much repetition, the 
packing of the camp articles onto the 
wagons was done dexterously and 
quickly. Each box, roll and bundle 
had a designated place; all being ar- 
ranged usually to facilitate sitting or 
reclining positions for those who rode 
in the “schooners,” that they might be 
as comfortable as possible, and read, 
sleep, or, as the women often did, sew 
and knit, or play games. During some 
parts of the trip, such means of whil- 
ing away the hours was very desir- 
able, if not a necessity. If there ever 
was a time or condition in which it 
could be pardonable to “kill time,” 
these circumstances were there, during 
many long days. 

The bivouac was always a scene of 
bustle and orderly disorder, especially 
if the camp-site was a good one: wood, 
water and grass being the desiderata. 
Obedient to habit, every person and 
animal dropped into place and action. 
With the wagons drawn to position 
for the night’s sojourn, teams were 
quickly unhitched, the yokes, chains, 
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harness and saddles falling to the 
ground where the animals stood. 

Relieved of their trappings, the 
oxen, horses and mules were turned to 
pasture, plentiful or scant. Cooking 
utensils came rattling from boxes; 
rolls of bedding tumbled out and were 
spread on the smoothest spots of sand 
or grass. Eager hands gathered such 
fuel as was available, and the camp- 
fire blazed. Buckets of water were 
brought from the spring or stream; and 
in an incredibly short time the scene 
of animation had wrought full prepara- 
tion for the night, while the odor of 
steaming coffee and frying bacon ren- 
dered the astonished air redolent of 
appetizing cookery. 

Some families used a folding table, 
on which to serve meals; but more 
spread oilcloth on the ground and gath- 
ered around that; or individuals, tak- 
ing a plate and a portion, sat on a 
wagon-tongue or a convenient stone. 
Camp-stools and “split-bottomed”’ 
chairs were among the luxuries that 
some carried, in limited numbers; but 
these were not useful around a meal 
spread on the ground. 

Appetites were seldom at fault; and 
the meals, though plain and of) little 
variety, were never slighted. It is 
hardly necessary to add that bacon and 
coffee were easy staples. Bread was 
mainly in the form of quick-fire bis- 
cuits, baked in a skillet or similar 
utensil, or the ever-ready and always- 
welcome “‘flatjack,” sometimes supple- 
mented with soda-crackers, as a deli- 
cacy. 

Nearly all the nights were pleasant 
—mild temperature, and very little 
dew. This gave much relief, the heat 
of the daytime being frequently irk- 
some. Many of our men came to pre- 
fer sleeping wholly in the open, with 
the heavens unobscured; often requir- 
ing no more than a pair of blankets 
and a small pillow each. 

Early evening was often devoted to 
social gatherings. If the night was 
pleasant, groups would assemble, for 
conversation, singing, and story-tell- 
ing; sometimes varied by dancing, by 
the young folks of some companies. 
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The more religious sang hymns and 
read the Bible sometimes, in lieu of 
attendance at a church service, of 
which they were deprived. 

When wood was plentiful, a bonfire 
added to the comfort and cheerfulness 
of the occasion. Often neighboring 
trains camped quite near, and much 
enjoyment was found in visits by the 
members of one party among those of 
another. In such ways many agree- 
able acquaintances were made and 
friendships formed, some of which 
have endured throughout the nearly 
three-score years since passed. 

But we were not always favored 
with clear and pleasant weather. No 
one who was there can have forgotten 
one night at the Platte River, when we 
had a most dismal experience. Rain 
began falling in the afternoon, and for 
that reason we made camp early. 

The tents were set up on a bit of 
flat ground near the river bank. There 
were some large trees, but little dry 
wood available for fuel for the camp 
fire except on an island, which was 
separated from us by a branch of the 
river, about twenty yards wide and a 
foot deep. Some of us waded over— 
getting our clothes soaked—others . 
crossed on horseback, and carried 
back from the island enough wood to 
make a fire. But, time after time, the 
fire was quenched by the rain, which 
now was falling in torrents; so we 
had much difficulty in preparing our 
supper. 

The people huddled into the tents 
and wagons, half-hungry, more than 
half-wet, and uncomfortable  alto- 
gether. With the exception of one or 
two cots, the bedding was spread on 
the ground in the tents, and all turned 
in—but not for long. Some one said: 
“Water is running under my bed.” 
Then another and another made the 
same complaint. Soon we learned the 
deplorable fact that the large tent had 
been pitched in a basin-like place, and 
that the water, as the rain increased, 
was coming in from all sides, the vol- 
ume growing rapidly greater. 

We succeeded then in lighting one 
lantern, when the water was found to 
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be something like two inches deep 
over nearly all parts of the large tent’s 
floor. The beds were taken up and 
placed in soaked heaps, on camp stools 
and boxes; and the rain continued 
pouring, in steady, relentless disregard 
of our misery. Except where lighted 
by the single lantern, the darkness 
was, of course, absolute. Relief was 
impossible. There appearing to be 
nothing else to do, everybody aban- 
doned the tents and huddled in the 
wagons; the lantern was blown out, 
and there was little sleep, while we 
waited and wished for daylight. 

Some of the days were warm and 
some hot. Some were very hot. Dis- 
comforts were common; and yet not 
much was said, and apparently little 
thought, of them. Having become in- 
ured to the conditions as we found 
them from time to time, discomforts, 
such as under other circumstances 
would have been considered intoler- 
able, were passed without comment. 
There were times and situations in 
which hardships were unavoidable, 
some of them almost unendurable; but 
these, having been anticipated, were 
perhaps less poignant in the enduring 
than in the expectation. 

Let us for a moment raise the cur- 
tain of more than half a century, while 
we look back on one of those ox-drawn 
trains of “prairie-schooners,” as it ap- 
peared to an observer on the ground at 
the time: about the middle of August, 
and beyond the middle of the journey. 
Permit the imagination to place the 
scene alongside that of the present- 
day modes of traversing the same ter- 
ritory, when the distance is covered 
in a less number of days than it re- 
quired of months then. Perhaps such 
a comparison may help to form some 
faint conception of what the overland 
pioneers did, and what they felt, and 
saw, and were. 

There they are as we see them, on 
a long stretch of sagebrush plateau. 
The surface of the plain is only sand 
and gravel, as far as the eye can reach. 
The atmosphere is hazy, with dust and 
vibrating waves of heat arising from 
the ground. Far away to the northwest 


is the outline of some mountains, just 
visible in the dim distance. In the op- 
posite direction, whence we have come, 
there is nothing above the ground but 
hot space and dust. Not a living 
thing in sight but ourselves and ours. 

The animals appear fatigued, jaded. 
The people appear—well, as to physi- 
cal condition, like the animals: gen- 
erally all look alike. Yet the people 
seem hopeful. And why hopeful ? The 
inherent and indomitable trait of the 
race which makes it possible for hu- 
manity to look over and past present 
difficulties, however great, and see 
some good beyond. That is why the 
world “do move.” Often, as it was 
with us, progress may be slow, but 
every day counts for a little. 

Just here twelve or fifteen miles a 
day is doing well—very well. From 
a slight eminence at one side of the 
way we may stand and see the slowly 
creeping line of wagons and stock, for 
many miles fore and aft, as they bend 
their way in and out around and over 
the surface of knolls and flats, hillocks 
and gullies. From a distant view they 
seem not to be moving at all. 

The hour of mid-day arrives, and 
they stop for the “nooning.” There is 
nothing growing in the vicinity that 
the horses and cattle can eat, and no 
water except the little in the keg and 
canteens; so the carrying animals 
stand in their yokes and harness, or 
under saddles, and the loose stock wait 
in groups, their thirst unslaked. 

As the people come out of the wag- 
ons and go about the business of the 
hour, we see the marks of the elements 
upon them. The women wear “poke” 
bonnets and gingham dresses. The 
men are unshaven. All are sunburnt 
to a rich, leathern brown. Some are 
thin, and at this particular time, wear- 
ing a serious expression. They are not 
as unhappy as they look, their princi- 
nal trouble of the moment being mere- 
ly anxiety to satisfy prodigious and 
healthy appetites. 

There, under the stress of the mid- 
summer sun, now in the zenith, no 
shade, no protection from the flying 
dust, they proceed cheerfully to build 
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a fire of sticks and dry weeds; they 
fry bacon and bake biscuits, prepare 
large pots of coffee, and they eat from 
tin plates and drink from tin cups. 

No one says, “This is awful!” They 
laugh as they eat, saying, “Good, ain’t 
it?” 

This is not a cheerful view altogether 
of the retrospective; but a sketch true 
to life, as life was there. It was not 
all like that. A good deal of it was. 

Some will say that these overland 
travelers were over-zealous, even fool- 
hardy. One of the earliest pioneers, 
Mr. Daniel B. Miller, who reached 
Oregon by the plains route in 1852, 
wrote later to relatives in Illinois: “I 
would not bring a family across for all 
that is contained in Oregon and Cali- 
fornia.”- Himself single, he had come 
with a train composed almost wholly 
of men, but learned incidentally what 
risks there were in escorting women 
and children through the wilds. 

But the enduring of all this toil, ex- 
posure and hardship had for its in- 
spiration the buoyant hope of some- 
thing good just beyond, something 
that was believed to be worthy of the 
privation and effort it was costing. The 
ardor of that hope was too intense to 
be discouraged by anything that hu- 
man strength could overcome. The 
memories of those strenuous experi- 
ences are held as all but sacred, and 
you never meet one of these early 
overland emigrants who does not like 
to sit by your fireside and tell you 
about it. He forgets, for the moment, 
how hard it was, and dwells upon it, 
telling it over and over again, with the 
same pride and sense of noble achieve- 
ment that the old soldier feels when 
recounting the battles and the camp 
life and the hard marches of the war, 
when he was young, away back in the 
sixties. One crossing this country by 
present-day conveyances, in richly-ap- 
pointed railroad trains, with all the 
comforts obtainable in modern sleep- 
ing, dining and parlor cars, can hardly 
be expected to conceive what it was 
to cover the same course under the 
conditions described, when there was 
not even a poor wagon road, and the 


utmost speed did not equal in a day 
the distance traveled in half an hour 
by the present mode. Any person who 
rides in a cumbrous and heavily laden 
wagon, behind a team whose pace 
never exceeds a slow walk; over dusty 
ground, in hot weather, will, before one 
day is passed, feel that endurance re- 
quires utmost fortitude. Consider what 
patience must be his if the journey 
must continue for four, five or six 
months. 

It is worthy of mention that there 
was no dissension among our people, 
nor even unpleasantness, during the en- 
tire trip; nor did we observe any 
among others. We were fortunate in 
having no “grouches” among us. Har- 
mony, cheerfulness, a disposition to be 
jolly, even to the degree of hilarity, 
was the prevailing spirit. That, too, 
under circumstances often so trying 
that they might have thrown a sensi- 
tive disposition out of balance. All 
this in the wilds of an unorganized ter- 
ritory, where there was no law to gov- 
ern, other than the character and natu- 
ral bent of individuals. Such lack of 
established authority we had thought 
might lead to recklessness or aggres- 
sive conduct, but it did not. 

Present residents in the fields and 
valleys, and the prosperous towns 
along much of the line of travel de- 
scribed, will find it difficult to recon- 
cile the accounts here given with con- 
ditions as they see them now. Leagues 
of territory now bearing a network of 
railroads and splendid highways which 
carry rich harvests from the well-tilled 
farms, and connect numerous cities, 
was thought of ordinarily by the emi- 
grants in early days only as it ap- 
peared to them, and then was, the 
stamping ground of savage tribes and 
the home of wild beasts, untouched by 
the transforming hand of civilization. 
To the keen observer, however, it was 
evident that we were passing through 
a great deal of fine country. On the 
other hand, it cannot be denied that 
part of that journey was through lands 
naturally barren, some desert wastes, 
much of which is still unreclaimed, 
some unreclaimable. 


What is a Christian? What His 
Standards ? 


By C. T. Russell 


Pastor New York, Washington and Cleveland Temples and the 
Brooklyn and London Tabernacles 


“Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian.”—Acts 26:28. 


CHRISTIAN is a person who 
A intelligently believes that he is 

by nature a sinner, that by 

divine grace Jesus Christ the 
righteous died for his sins, and that 
through faith in the atoning blood and 
obedience to the Redeemer’s teachings 
he has become “a New Creature in 
Christ Jesus.” For such, “Old things 
have passed away, and all things have 
become new.” Such New Creatures 
are separate and distinct from all other 
members of the race. Instead of 
earthly aims, ambitions and hopes, 
theirs are Heavenly. 


Getting into Christ's Body. 


It is not sufficient that these should 
make the proper start of faith in 
Christ and full consecration to do 
God’s will, and not their own wills. It 
is incumbent upon them, after having 
made such a start and after having 
been begotten of the Holy Spirit, that 
they shall grow in grave, knowledge 
and love (2 Pet. 3:18.) This is styled 
“putting on Christ;” that is to say, 
adding the graces of character which 
God will accept and reward with asso- 
ciation with the Lord Jesus Christ in 
His Kingdom. For these God has 
made provision of spiritual food in the 
Bible—“‘Meat in due season for the 
Household of Faith.” (Matthew 
24:45.) These are represented as at 


first “babes in Christ,” requiring the 
“milk of the world,” but if faithful, 
gradually attaining full stature— 
“strong in the Lord and in the power 
of His Might.” 

Such spirit begotten Christians must 
needs “fight a good fight’”—not with 
others, but with themselves—overcom- 
ing the weaknesses and besetments of 
their own fallen flesh, the allurements 
of their environment and the wiles of 
the Adversary. Such as are faithful in 
these respects are Scripturally styled 
“overcomers,” “the very elect.” The 
promise to them is that they shall 
have part in the Chief, or best, Resur- 
rection, and thereafter be no longer 
humans, but spirit beings of the high- 
est order—‘partakers of the Divine 
nature.” These in death are “sown in 
weakness,” “in dishonor,” human be- 
ings, but are raised from the dead “in 
glory,” “in power,” spirit beings.— 
1 Corinthians 15:43. 

Jesus’ promise to these overcomers 
reads, “To Him that overcometh will 
I grant to sit with me in My Throne, 
even as I overcame and am set down 
with My Father in His Throne’—*“I 
will give him power over the nations,” 
etc. Again He says: “Blessed and 
Holy are all those who have part in 
the Chief Resurrection: on such the 
Second Death hath no power, but they 
shall be priests unto God and unto 
Christ, and shall reign with Him a 
thousand years.”—Rev. 3:21; 2:26; 
20 :6. 
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All Jesus’ teachings are applicable 
to this special class; namely, those 
who became His disciples. He did not 
assume to be a Teacher of the world, 
but merely of those who leave the 
world, sacrificing all to become His 
disciples. To these He said: “Ye are 
not of the world, even as I am not of 
the world.” Again, “If the world hate 
you, you know that it hated Me before 
it hated you.” The great Teacher did 
not include the nominal church as His 
disciples, but rather counted them in 
with the world. In evidence of this, 
we note the fact that the world that 
persecuted Him was the Jewish nation, 
professedly God’s consecrated people; 
and that those who have persecuted 
the followers of Jesus have likewise 
been ‘nominally people of God, but 
really of the world. 

These are the Christian addressed 
by the Master, saying: “I say unto 
you that you resist not evil; but who- 
soever shall smite thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the other also. And 
if any man shall sue thee at law and 
take away thy coat, let him have thy 
cloak also. And whosoever shall com- 
pel thee to go a mile, go with him 
twain.”—Matthew, 5 :39-42. 


Duties, Rights and Privileges of 
Christians. 


The thought of non-resistance is 
here, yet not to the extreme degree 
supposed by some. The turning of 
the other cheek, as illustrated by Je- 
sus’ own conduct, was a figurative ex- 
pression, signifying the willingness to 
have both cheeks smitten rather than 
to do injury to another. Christians 
are to be law-abiding, whether they 
consider the laws just or unjust. If, 
therefore, the law deprive them of a 
coat, they are to yield it up. If it go 
still further and deprive them of their 
cloak, they are still to be non-resistant 
to the law, but submit to it with good 
grace, knowing that hereunto they were 
called. 

Be it noted that neither the coat 
nor the cloak was to be given up upon 
demand merely, but only after the law, 
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justly or unjustly, had so decreed. Sim- 
ilarly with respect to the compulsory 
walking of a mile. The Christian is 
not to submit himself to every whim of 
everybody; but seeking to do the will 
of God, he is to go about his own busi- 
ness, unless the opposition to him 
amount to a compelling. And this 
compelling under ordinary circum- 
stances, would mean a legal compell- 
ing; for the protection of the laws of 
the land in which he lives may be 
sought to protect his rights and liber- 
ties, as St. Paul appealed to governors 
and kings. 


Christians Live for the Future. 


Christians are to love their enemies 
in the same sense that God loves the 
world—sympathetically. They are 
not to love their enemies in the sense 
of affectionate love and _ tenderness, 
such as they bestow upon their fami- 
lies, friends and lovable persons. Their 
love for their enemies as defined by 
Jesus should be such as would lead 
them to feed their bitterest enemy, if 
he were hungry, to clothe him if he 
were naked. They should not pray 
against their enemies, but for their 
enemies in the sense of wishing, de- 
siring, for them enlightenment and 
true wisdom, which would turn them 
from being enemies and evil-doers, to 
make of them followers of Jesus, or, 
at least, well-doers. 

Christians are not to lay up for them- 
selves treasures on earth; for they 
have renounced the earth and all hopes 
of a future life upon the earth. Their 
walk in the footsteps of Jesus signifies 
that as He cast aside earthly ambi- 
tions, hopes and aims, so would they, 
taking instead the Heavenly ambi- 
tions, hopes and aims. In other words, 
they live for the future. This wil! not 
hinder them from the ordinary pur- 
suits of life to the extent that may be 
necessary in “providing things honest 
in the sight of all men”—in providing 
for their families, etc. But, with these 
Christians, any overplus above life’s 
necessities represents so much oppor- 
tunity for serving the Lord and His 
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Cause; and in so doing, these are lay- 
ing up treasure in Heaven—a future 
reward. 

This does not signify that they must 
live from “hand to mouth,” nor that 
if they have possessions they must 
riotously distribute these to others. 
On the contrary, they are to seek in 
all things to have the mind of the 
Lord—to do God’s will. God’s mind 
is a sound mind; and these Christians, 
in seeking to do God’s will, are said to 
have “the spirit of a sound mind.” 
This dictates that they should live 
wisely and economically. 


Christian Stewardship and Citizenship 


To these Christians, everything that 
comes to them or that they possess by 
nature is considered a thing of God, 
because in becoming followers of 
Christ, they made a full consecration 
of their wills—their all—to God. 
Hence from that moment forward 
these Christians are stewards of God’s 
mercies—stewards of their time, their 
talents, their influence, their property- 
their all. According to the way they 
use their stewardship, investing their 
talents to the Master’s praise, will be 
His commendation of them, as repre- 
sented in the parable. Whether many 
talents are possessed or few, the com- 
mendation is to those who have done 
well, have been good and faithful in 
the use of their talents, not for self- 
aggrandizement or show, or worldly 
accumulations of treasure, but faithful 
in the service of God, showing forth 
God’s praises in the assisting of 
others and themselves to the knowing 
and doing of the Divine will. 

Christians are to “lend, hoping for 
nothing in return,” and not as the 
world, merely to be willing to do good 
and to lend to those who would do as 
much or more in return. Christians 
are thus to illustrate the fact that they 
are children of the Highest, and that 
they have been begotten of God, that 
they have His Holy Spirit and dispo- 
sition, and that it is shining out more 
and more in their words and conduct 
as they grow in the character likeness 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Christians are not to go to war. 
Their fight is not to be with carnal 
weapons, but with “the sword of the 
spirit, which is the word of God.” 
They have the most powerful weapon 
known in the world for their warfare. 
This does not signify that they may 
not put bolts and bars upon their 
doors to prevent robbery. It does not 
signify that they may not call for po- 
lice protection; for this is a thing they 
pay for in taxation and are entitled 
to according to the laws of the world. 


They may not claim of their own na-' 


tion anything that an alien might not 
claim; but they may claim all that an 
alien may claim. Indeed, Christians 
are styled aliens, strangers, foreign- 
ers, so far as the present government 
of the world is concerned. Their citi- 
zenship, according to the Bible, is the 
Heavenly one, which they will fully 
enter into when they shall have shared 
the Chief Resurrection. 


No Christian Nations. 


The Bible knows nothing of Chris- 
tian nations or of a Christian world. 
The Bible puts the Christian as sepa- 
rate and distinct from the world and 
from all nations. Christians are a 
nation, or people, by themselves, in the 
same sense that the Jews are a nation, 
or people by themselves. “Ye are a 
Royal Priesthood, a holy nation, a 
peculiar people”—a people for a pur- 
pose. (1 Pet. 2-9.) The term Christ- 
ian nation comes from a serious doc- 
trinal error which crept into the Church 
about 800 A. D. At that time Pope 
Leo III began to recognize as Christian 
nations all the nations which recog- 
nized his Pontificate. The custom has 
prevailed and is still in vogue amongst 
Protestants and Catholics; but it is 
wholly unscriptural. 

A Christian conscripted to the army 
or the navy would be subject to the 
“powers that be,” and obeying the 
Master’s words, would go, as in Mat- 
thew 5:41: “Whosoever shall compel 
thee to go.” The Christian compelled 
to enter the army or the navy might 
properly request service as a non- 
combatant in the Quartermaster’s De- 
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partment or in the Hospital Depart- 
ment, but if required to kill he is to 
obey God rather than man, and not 
kill. He may comply with his orders 
to the extent of going into the trenches 
and being shot at, but no further. 

Is it urged that such a view of 
Christianity would wreck our present 
civilization? We -reply that nothing 
in the Bible implies that our civiliza- 
tion is Christian, or that the Lord ever 
expected it to be Christian. God’s 
time for saving the world from its sin 
and weakness has not yet come. The 
present is merely the time for calling, 
finding, testing and delivering the 
Elect. The Elect, when glorified, will 
constitute Messiah’s Kingdom, and 
with Him will be empowered fully 
with spiritual control for the govern- 
ment of the entire world. 

Then will come the time for the en- 
lightenment and uplift and blessing of 
all mankind—the non-elect. Theirs 
will not be a blessing of the same kind 
that the elect will secure, but a bless- 
ing which they will appreciate equally. 
The world’s blessing and salvation will 
not signify a change of nature from 
human to spirit, but a restitution to 
human perfection.—Acts 3:19-23. 

What are to-day styled “Christian 
nations” are in the Bible styled ‘“‘King- 
doms of this World,” and their com- 
plete disintegration is Scripturally out- 
lined as incidental to the establish- 
ment of God’s glorious Kingdom under 
Messiah, for which we pray, “Thy 
Kingdom come; Thy Will be done on 
earth, even as in Heaven.” 

Some may wonder how it ever came 
to pass that all the people of civilized 
lands are enumerated as Christians— 
except Jews and professed infidels. 
Statistics tell us that all the inhabi- 
tants of Italy are Christians; that 
more than ninety-nine per cent of the 
population of Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Belgium, etc., are Christians 
—and that the total number of Christ- 
ians thus reckoned is nearly five hun- 
dred millions. Surely it is time that 
intelligent people realize that some 
great mistake has been made, and that 
more than ninety-nine per cent of 
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these “Christians” make no pretense 
of being followers of Jesus. 

The error arose in the now long ago. 
When Pope Leo III recognized a King 
as a Christian king and his kingdom as 
a Christian kingdom, he recognized 
that King’s subjects as Christian. 
There we have the matter in a nut- 
shell. The whole thing was a mistake. 
The King was not a Christian, did not 
know the meaning of Christianity, and 
was not taught it. His Kingdom was 
not a Christian Kingdom, and his peo- 
ple were not Christians. 

Meantime, here and there, obscured 
to the world, there have been true fol- 
lowers of the Lord Jesus Christ in 
every denomination. They have been 
out of accord generally with the great 
leaders of the church systems, as well 
as with the political leaders of the 
world. It has been true of them as 
the Apostle wrote: “The world know- 
eth us not, even as it knew Him not.” 
(1 John 3:1.) The world does not yet 
know, understand or appreciate that 
the Church of Christ is not to be found 
in any of the professed churches of 
various names—Roman, English, Lu- 
theran, Presbyterian, Methodist, Bap- 
tist, etc. The Church of Christ is com- 
posed exclusively of those who have 
made a covenant with the Lord 
through faith in the precious blood, 
who have been accepted of the Lord 
by the begetting of the Holy Spirit, 
and who are seeking to walk to the 
best of their ability in the footsteps 
of Jesus.—-1 Pet. 2:21. 


Heaven, Hell and Purgatory. 


The theory that Christians only are 
saved from eternal torture has had 
much to do with the error of counting 
all civilized people Christians. The 
creeds save Christians only—Jews, 
Mohammedans, heathen, all go to Hell 
to roast eternally. Roman Catholics 
provide a second chance for members 
of their church, in Purgatory; and 
many Protestants hold to a_ second 
chance for the heathen who have never 
heard of Christ. All the while, how- 
ever, the Bible declares for only one 
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chance, but that a full one for every 
member of tne human family. 

The only chance offered during this 
Gospel Age is the opportunity of be- 
coming a member of the Church—a 
true follower of Jesus. Such are to 
get the Heavenly inheritance, but not 
until the Resurrection. The remain- 
der of the world will be offered an 
earthly future; and this offer will be- 
gin with the establishment of Mes- 
siah’s Kingdom of a thousand years. 

The Bible nowhere teaches that 
either saint or sinners pass to con- 
scious condition at death. The Bible 
declares that all “sleep” and that the 
awakening time will be at the second 


coming of the Redeemer to establish 
His Kingdom. The First Resurrec- 
tion will be the Church, and subse- 
quently “every man in his own order.” 
When once the fact is grasped that 
the Bible Hell is the grave—Sheol, 
Hades—then all is plain. 

The great Divinely arranged Purga- 
tory, to last a thousand years, will be 
glorious. All the heathen and the ig- 
norant, superstitious millions of 
Christendom, who were taught to call 
themselves Christians, but who knew 
that they were not, will have the op- 
portunity of coming to a knowledge of 
the true God and of His gracious pro- 
vision for them. 


A VISION 


What see ye now, blind eyes of mine? Dear God! 
My woman cometh meward in the night, 
And oh, how strange and sweet and sad the sight: 
The little feet reluctant and yet shod 


With sheer delight! 


Do I but dream, oh soul, or see her move 
A moonlit myth, a wocd nymph ’mong the trees, 
Her gown diaphanous blown hither by the breeze ? 
I thank thee, Heaven, that hath made for love 


Such things as these: 


This night, this woman, and this wooing wind; 
This veil of mystery over mystery thrown; 
This thought that, save for thee, we are alone, 

As once were they the first of humankind 


Ere sin was known. 


She cometh meward with her face ashine, 
Alone she cometh, trustful, unafraid, 
Yet fettered of the feelings of a maid; 

And by no word of hers I know her mine, 


By no word said. 


Silent she cometh meward through the mist: 

To her sweet self she something wondrous saith; 

Then heaven and earth and all things hold their breath .. . 
I close my eyes and by Love’s self am kist 


As if by Death. 


Harry CowELt. 


Story of California Olive Industry 


By Jane Hedder 


HE FIRST olive trees in Cali- 
fornia were planted at the San 
Diego Mission the year that 
Napoleon was born. The cut- 
tings were brought from Mexico by 
the padres. As the Mission tathers 
marched northward to establish other 
Missions, they took with them cuttings 
and seedings from this parent orchard, 
and in this way developed orchards ad- 
jacent to twenty other missions which 
they established in different parts of 
the State. This was the historic and 
romantic beginning of the olive indus- 
try in California. 

When the secularization of the Mis- 
sions occurred in 1834, the beautitul 
orchards were abandoned, and became 
the pasture grounds of the immense 
herds of cattle. It was again the story 
of the survival of the fittest, and when 
the first American settlers arrived, all 
that they found growing in the desert- 
ed gardens were the olive trees and a 
few scattered vines. These olive trees 
furnished the stock from which origi- 
nated the majority of the olive or- 
chards growing in California to-day. 
It is from these early associations that 
the tree which is the commercial olive 
in California has derived its name— 
the Mission. Notwithstanding many 
varieties have been introduced, it is 
the Mission which has up to the pres- 
ent time proudly maintained its su- 
premacy. 

In 1889 and 1895 there was much 
indiscriminate planting of olives 
throughout the entire State. The pre- 
vailing idea was that olives would 
grow and produce bounteously with 
practically no care, but experience 
showed that there were merits in pro- 
per fertilization and care. But before 


that was known, the growers were han- 


dicapped by lack of facilities for han- 
dling the product. The growers were 
forced to become producers or manu- 
facturers. The people of the United 
States were the greatest consumers of 
green olives in the world. Our out- 
put did not compare in any way with 
the European product, and so the in- 
dustry soon entered a state of deca- 
dence. From this point the history of 
the olive industry in California is the 
history of the evolution or a woman, 
for it was Mrs. Freda Ehmann who 
perfected the ripe olive and made it 
marketable. She began this pickling 
business on the back porch of her 
home in Oakland. Her frugal desire 
to save countless acres of olives from 
going to waste was the foundation of 
the present olive industry in Califor- 
nia. 

The value of olives and oils import- 
ed into the United States during 1911 
amounted to $8,000,000; while the out- 
put from the orchards of California 
was less than $2,500,000. No later 
statistics are at hand, but these figures 
show the infancy of the industry. How- 
ever, we are no longer in the experi- 
mental stage, for we know with a cer- 
tainty that it is a boon to mankind in 
all ways. 

California shipped about 300,000 
cases of ripe olives last year, but this 
will be a very small figure compared 
with the output of the coming season. 

Olives thrive in the southern part of 
California and throughout the valley 
of the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Rivers. They do well on a variety of 
soils, and will thrive on soils where 
other fruits will not produce at all. The 
San Francisco bay region in general 
produces a considerably smaller fruit 
with a somewhat higher percentage of 
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oil. The northern and southern inter- 
ior districts produce a larger fruit, with 
a corresponding low percentage of oil; 
while the Sierra Nevada foothills and 
the southern coast range produce fruit 
of fair size and high oil content. The 
main types of olive cultivated are the 
Mission, Manzanillo and the Ascolano. 

Only ten per cent of the people of 
the United States have ever tasted a 
ripe olive. Olive trees begin bearing 
the fifth year. They are profitable 
the seventh year; but I know of three 
year old olive groves where the trees 
averaged this year five pounds each. 
The olive business will be one of the 
most permanent and _ substantial of 
California’s fruit industries. 

Professor Biolotti, of the Univer- 
sity of California, is at present in- 
structing 895 people in his olive course 
by correspondence. 
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Most of the great food producers 
have recently begun handling olives on 
a large scale—because of the increas- 
ing public demand. 

Professor Jaffa, of the University 
of California, says: “The ripe olive is 
a very valuable, palatable and easily 
digestible form of food, and should 
be considered as such. In a compari- 
son of food values, he says it will be 
noted that in one pound of ripe olives 
you have practically eleven-tweifths 
of the caloric value that is noted for 
bread. 

In one pound of ripe olives there is 
practically as much nutriment as in 
an equal quantity of rice, edible con- 
dition. In an equal quantity of olives 
and cooked macaroni, we have 415 cal- 
ories in one pound of macaroni, while 
there are 1,100 in a like quantity of 
ripe olives.” 


TWO PRAYERS 


Within the temple, far from all the rest, 

With jewels flashing at his neck and breast, 
Stood one in flowing robes of spotless white, 
Whose mien and stately gesture spoke of Might. 
In patronizing tones his voice he raised: 

“Lord Allah, let Thy holy name be praised, 

For e’en the little Thou hast done for me 

I lift my voice in solemn thanks to Thee.” 


A woman knelt outside the temple door, 
Her dress of rags so miserable and poor 


The very beggars scornful turned away, 


Clasped to her breast her sleeping baby lay. 

“Oh, Allah,” thus she prayed, devoutly bending, 
“Thy glory will I sing in praise unending 

For Thy great boon to me, unworthy one, 

This priceless Gift of Gifts—a little son!” 


Up from the earth to Heaven’s golden door 

The strains of thankful praise now swiftly soar. 
“Two prayers, O Master,” angels brought the word. 
He answered sadly: “Nay, but one I heard.” 


ALICE HATHAWAY CUNNINGHAM. 
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“When a Man Comes to Himself,” by 
Woodrow Wilson. 


Needless to say, the author writes 
with that directness and simplicity, 
that impressive sincerity, and that fe- 
licity of phrase which make all his ut- 
terances notably effective. What gives 
special value to the work in question 
is the skill and wisdom with which he 
has selected and emphasized the right 
point of view—the point of view by 
which those who succeed and are 
happy in their success really live. With 
psychological insight President Wil- 
son describes the wholesome change 
that comes over a man when he has 
arrived at a true estimate of the world 
and of his own place in it. Then he 
shows the immense value to the indi- 
vidual’s personality of unselfish devo- 
tion to a task or a cause. Without this 
he makes it clear that a man can find 
no true adjustment. “A man is the 
part he plays among his fellows. tle 
is not isolated; he cannot be. His life 
is made up of the relations he bears to 
others—is made or marred by those re- 
lations, guided by them, judged by 
them, expressed in them.” And in the 
same light by which a man sees his 
private tasks aright he may obtain 
a true and comprehensive view of the 
functions of the State. “Politicai so- 
ciety ... is an abiding natural rela- 
tionship. It is neither a mere conven- 
ience nor a mere necessity. . . . It is 
in real truth the eternal and natural 
expression and embodiment of a form 
of life higher than that of the indi- 
vidual.” The essay is fundamentally 
sound and extremely stimulating. 

Published by Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


“Barbara’s Marriages,” by Maude Rad- 
ford Warren. 


Barbara Langworthy, a_ sensitive, 
joy-loving Southern girl, is married at 
a very early age to a man much her 
elder. Her parents are dead, and her 
brother, with whom she lives, has mar- 
ried a woman older than he, whose 
money alone has enabled him to keep 
possession of the old family home. 
Anita Langworthy, narrow and embit- 
tered, feeling hopelessly that her hus- 
band’s heart has never been truly hers, 
and miserably jealous of his affection 
for Barbara, makes the girl’s life in- 
tolerable. Barbara marries as a means 
of escape—without in the least know- 
ing the meaning of love or marriage. 
Her chivalrous bridegroom, seeing her 
evident shrinking, allows her to bring 
her brother with her on the wedding 
trip. Then on the day after the mar- 
riage there is an automobile accident 
in which both Barbara’s husband and 
her brother are killed. Anita, trans- 
formed by the shock into a peevish in- 
valid, holds Barbara responsible for 
the accident—as it seems to the grief- 
stricken young widow that she really 
is—and as reparation claims her ser- 
vice as nurse and companion. 

From the slavery of her life with 
Anita, Barbara is at length rescued 
through the intervention of two men— 
Stephen Thornton, a_ hard-working 
young lawyer of good family, and 
John Hare, now a highly successful 
physician in California, but formerly 
looked down upon in his birthplace be- 
cause of his “poor white” origin—a 
fact that has profoundly influenced his 
character. Barbara ends by marrying 
Thornton. The emotions of the story 
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are as distinctive as are the vividly 
suggested and atmospheric scenes in 
which its events occur. In each of the 
experiences related there is an indi- 
viduality of thought and feeling that 
awakens warm personal interest. 

Published by Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


“Angela’s Business,” by Henry Sydnor 
Harrison, author of “Queed” and 
“V. V.’s Eyes.” 


Although Angela lends her name to 
the title of Henry Sydnor Harrison’s 
new story, she shares the honor of be- 
ing heroine with her cousin, Mary 
Wing. Mary is assistant principal of 
the City High School. She supports 
her mother and herself comfortably, 
and is a person of some distinction in 
educational circles. Angela, on the 
contrary, is a newcomer. She is an 
only daughter, and her activities are 
centered in home life, so that, in spite 
of Mary’s friendship, she is often 
lonely for the companionship of her 
own sort of young people. The prob- 
lem of fixing her place in society is 
as important to Angela as the ambition 
to advance in her profession is to 
Mary. Both are keenly alive to their 
advantages and their handicaps; and 
the contrast between them is shown, 
sometimes with much humor, in their 
effect upon the young author, Charles 
Garrott, who has studied womankind 
as a class and thinks he has little to 
learn about the sex. Mary and An- 
gela “keep him guessing,” and the end 
of the story leaves him in a humbler 
and more becoming spirit. The love 
element is constant and full of sur- 
prises, bringing out in still another 
way the contrast between the home- 
keeping girl and the girl in business. 

Price $1.35 net. Published by 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 


“Russia and the World,” by Stephen 
Graham. 


For more than seven years Stephen 
Graham has been a close student of 
things Russian. Compelled by an in- 
tense sympathy with the country and 


its people, he forsook his native Eng- 
land and went to Russia when he was 
twenty-three to study at first hand the 
life and customs of that country. This 
was the beginning of an attachment 
which grew stronger with the years, 
and out of which have come several 
of the most important contributions 
made to English literature bearing on 
the Russia of modern times. At the 
outbreak of the present European war 
Mr. Graham was in Russia, and his 
book opens, therefore, with a descrip- 
tion of the way the news of war was 
received on the Chinese frontier, one 
thousand miles from a railroad station 
where he happened to be when the 
Tsar’s summons came. Following this 
come other chapters on Russia and the 
war, considering such questions as: Is 
it a Last War? Why Russia is Fight- 
ing, The Economic Isolation of Russia, 
Suffering Poland, The Soldier and the 
Cross. 

Published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 


“Vanishing Roads and Other Essays,” 
by Richard Le Gallienne. 


The author discloses unhackneyed 
viewpoints while writing of familiar 
things. The book is full of keen com- 
ments on contemporary ideals and mis- 
conceptions, but embraces much, too, 
that transcends the present and in- 
cludes the past. There are essays vital 
to the lover of nature, and essays of 
assured appeal to the student of man- 
ners and of men. An indication of the 
character and scope of the book is af- 
forded by the list of the contents ap- 
pended: Vanishing Roads, Woman as 
a Supernatural Being, The Lack of 
Imagination Among Millionaires, Mod- 
ern Aids to Romance, The Last Call, 
The Passing of Mrs. Grundy, The Per- 
secutions of Beauty, The Many Faces, 
The Snows of Yester-Year, The Psy- 
chology of Gossip, The Spirit of the 
Open, An Old American Tow-Path, A 
Modern Saint Francis, A Little Ghost 
in the Garden, On Re-reading Walter 
Pater, The Mystery of Fiona MacLeod, 
Forbes-Robertson: An Appreciation, 
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Imperishable Fiction, The Man Behind 
the Pen. 

Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 


“The Seven Darlings,” by Gouverneur 
Morris, author of “A Penalty,” etc. 
Illustrated by Howard Chandler 
Christy. 


The young Darlings, left of a sud- 
den penniless, determine to use their 
one asset—besides charm and beauty 
—to make a living. It is a luxurious 
camp in the Adirondacks, and had it 
advertised as open for boarders; ac- 
cording to the plan nothing much 
would have happened; but more or 
less of. an accident made the adver- 
tisement such that the applicants were 
chiefly eligible young men. From this 
situation arises a novel of several he- 
roines and more love stories—a novel 
of healthy, modern, out of door adven- 
ture and romance, of just such a char- 
acter as to unloose Mr. Morris’s won- 
derful story telling gifts. 

$1.35 net; postage extra. Published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


“The Lure of the Land, or Farming 
After Fifty,” by Harvey W. Wiley, 
M. D., formerly Chief Chemist of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


Dr. Wiley always knows what he is 
talking about and how to say it clearly, 
vigorously and entertainingly. This is 
a book for the thousands of men and 
women in the large cities who have 
felt the lure of the land and who are 
inclined to believe that a farm offers 
the happy and safe solution of their 
special problem. A book also for the 
progressive farmer. Sane, practical, 
constructively helpful discussion of 
the general question of the lure of the 
land, the “born on the farm” myth, 
the dairy the hope of the small farmer, 
farm labor, the farmer’s market, State 
and Federal aids to agriculture, light, 
power and other comforts on the farm, 
agricultural waste, “Uncle Sam’s big 
farm,” etc. Dr. Wiley writes out of the 
wisdom of experience with farm life 


in all its phases, enriched by careful 
study of the problems of country life. 
His book is human in quality, invalu- 
able for its reliable information. 
12mo, 368 pages, price $1.40 net; 
postage 10 cents. Published by the 
Century Company, New York. 


“Adventures with a Sketch Book,” by 
Donald Maxwell. 


Those interested in the topography 
of the war should read this book. The 
chapter entitled “An Opportunist on 
the Meuse” begins at Dinant and pro- 
ceeds upon a series of “Adventures,” 
with barges and secret service agents 
through Mezieres, Sedan, the fortress 
line Verdun-St. Mihiel-Toul and the 
district of Luneville and Nancy. Then, 
most sensational of all from the point 
of view of navigation and landscapes, 
an account of the strategic tunnel, 
where barges can pierce through the 
range of the Vosges and climb the 
gorge of Zabern, Strassberg and the 
Rhine. Further chapters deal with the 
arrest of the author and a companion 
on the northern frontier of Italy, and 
their imprisonment as Austrian spies. 

Published by John Lane Co., New 
York. 


“The Pro and Con of Golf,” by Alex- 
ander H. Revell. 


This book, an illuminating compen- 
dium of a genuine golf lover’s experi- 
ence, will unquestionably help to im- 
part a higher standard for the game 
and foster those points which make it 
pre-eminent among thousands of devo- 
tees. Mr. Revell, an enthusiastic ama- 
teur golfer, has collected in this vol- 
ume the results of years of play, ex- 
perience and study of his favorite pas- 
time, and has embodied not only his 
own views on the game but also the 
opinions of the leaders of the sport in 
America and abroad. The book is re- 
plete with timely information and can- 
not but aid the beginner in progress 
in a game in which proficiency comes 
only with experience, hard work, equa- 
ble temper, assiduous application and 
much mental effort. He who follows 
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the precepts of Mr. Revell will be a 
good sport off and on the links, and 
that is four-fifths of the game of golf. 
Price $1.25 net. Published by Rand, 
McNally & Company, Chicago, Ill. 


“The Conquering Jew,” by John Fos- 
ter Fraser, author of “The Amazing 
Argentine,” etc.; “Panama, and 
What It Means,” etc. 


Mr. Foster Fraser has studied the 
position of the Jews in every quarter 
of the globe; he has pondered on the 
vitality of this curious nation, on its 
adaptability to the variant circum- 
stances, on its ability, its virility, and 
in this book he records the results of 
his observations, and the deductions 
suggested by them concerning the all- 
conquering Jew. There are facts con- 
tained in its pages which will probably 
startle the general reader, and which 
must arouse interest and admiration of 
all for the marvelously recuperative 
powers of this cosmopolitan “nation.” 
What is the future position of Juda- 
ism in world politics? Will there 
ever be a homogeneous Jewish nation ? 
Will it ever possess a country where 
its national aspirations can be exer- 
. cised or find satisfaction ? 

Large 12mo. cloth, 300 pages, price 
$1.50 net; by mail $1.62. Published 
by Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 


“South of Panama,” by Prof. Edward 
Alsworth Ross, author of “The 
Changing Chinese,” etc. 


This is the unconventional treat- 
ment of our Latin-American neighbors, 
never neglecting the truth because it 
sometimes happens to be far from 
complimentary. Professor Ross went 
everywhere, saw everything, and every 
body worth while; and being well 
known in South America because of 
his previous works, he enjoyed en- 
tree to the circles in which sincere in- 
quiry is understood and appreciated, 
and he was given every assistance by 
his scientific brothers in the various 
countries he visited. It is high time, 
according to Professor Ross, that it 
be recognized how little there is in 
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common between Anglo-American and 
Spanish-American. 

Published by The Century Co., New 
York. 


“All for His Country,” by J. U. Gisey, 
author of ““The Blue Bomb,” etc. 


This is a stirring, patriotic, Ameri- 
can novel depicting events which 
might easily take place to-morrow. 
Briefly, the United States becomes in- 
volved in the Mexican imbroglio, and 
then with startling rapidity events de- 
velop which are entirely compatible 
with our present state of unprepared- 
ness for war. While we are occupied 
with Mexico, our country is suddenly 
attacked by Japan. Follows a crush- 
ing series of defeats for our arms, 
which constitute a terrible arraign- 
ment of our “little army and navy” 
legislators. The solution of the ter- 
rific problem which confronts the coun- 
try completes what is a most intense 
and gripping tale. 

Price $1.25 net. Illustrated. Pub- 
lished by The Macaulay Company, 
New York. 


“Nyriam and the Mystic Brotherhood,” 
by Maude Lesseur Howard. 


An occult romance suggested by a 
short story which appeared some 
twelve years ago in a prominent maga- 
zine of general circulation. Behind the 
imagery “lurks the shadow of truth,” 
readily recognizable by students of 
the occult sciences. 

Occult Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago. 


“Old Mission Tales,” by Kate P. Sieg- 
hold. 


These fine short tales are told in 
sympathetic mood with the early Cali- 
fornia Mission life as a background. 
Each one frames a phase of life or a 
legend, and the details are handled in 
a fashion to show the ardent love of 
the author for her materials, a kindly 
effort to attract attention to the most 
poetically romantic period in the his- 
tory of California. The twenty-two 
pages, paper bound, have been gath- 
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ered very attractively by a leather 
thong after the style of the books of 
the old Mission pictured on the cover. 

Published by John Newbegin, San 
Francisco. 


“Biblical Libraries: A Sketch of 
Library History from 3400 B. C. to 
A. D. 150,” by Ernest Cushing 
Richardson, Librarian of Princeton 
University. | 


This compact little book, punctuated 
with illustrations, is the result of 
twenty-five years of the author’s delv- 
ing into the early history of libraries. 
The material is not ripe yet for sys- 
tematic publication, as the author con- 
fesses, as the rapidly growing results 
from recent excavation suggests that it 
will be long before it is. The work, 
however, is an excellent perspective of 
the field covered, and well worth the 
while of library lovers. 

Published by Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, New Jersey. Price, 
$1.25 net. 


“Joy,” by Lillian E. Craner. 


As the title implies, the author is the 
apostle of joy and sings its paens in 
various keys. Her little paper covered 
booklet of 32 pages, neatly illumi- 
nated, is addressed to those who seek 
Joy, but know not where it dwells; to 
those who know Joy well, yet have not 
learned to tell their brother men and 
to those who have taught her how to do 
her humble best. Her short poems 
radiate the joy she has found, and 
show the way by which other seekers 
may find the same happy illumination 
of the spirit. 

Published by Miss Lillian E. 
Craner, Oakland, Cal. 


“A Sheaf of Roses,” 
Gordon. 


This is a gift book which will be 
highly appreciated by all lovers of 
roses. Seventeen of the most beauti- 
ful varieties, exquisitely drawn and 
colored by Frederick W. Martin, are 
gems of their kind. Each panel of 
roses is accompanied by a sympathetic 
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verse setting forth the glowing beauty 
and tender sentiment of the fragrant 
flowers. Prettily bound and _illumi- 
nated in letters of gold. $1 net. 
Published by Rand, McNally & Co. 


“Pauline, A Romance of the Civil 
War,” by Arthur Willis Spooner, 
D. D., author of the “Grandest Work 
in the World,” etc. 


The plot owes its uniqueness and 
originality to an actual romance of real 
life. The historical background, 
thrown into relief by the “high lights” 
of the author’s imagination, shows war 
not as a fascinating drama; its trage- 
dies are painted in such startling terms 
that the reader cannot fail to realize 
that indeed “war is hell.” Perhaps the 
fact that the author is himself a mem- 
ber of the Sons of Veterans and an 
honorary member of the G. A. R. ac- 
counts for the vividness and accuracy 
of detail and the wartime atmosphere. 

Cloth; frontispiece; $1.35 net. Pub- 
lished by Sherman, French & Co. 


“The Glen Path and Other Poems,” by 

Samuel Theodore Kidder. 

Gay or grave, underneath one feels 
the author’s understanding of the hu- 
man longing for brotherhood, for sym- 
pathy; its need for the touch of human 
love to link it to God. This is particu- 
larly felt in the religious verse. God 
comes to man not in scorn of things 
earthy, nor from oblivion to them, but 
through them. 

Paper bound; 12mo; $1 net. 
lished by Sherman, French & Co. 


Pub- 


“Love’s Creed and Other Poems,” by 
Albert Edmund Trombly, author of 
“The Springtime of Love,” etc. 

The distinguishing features of “The 
Springtime of Love,” the author’s 
earlier volume, reappear in “Love’s 
Creed,” but here one finds a broader 
vision, greater variety, maturity and 
restraint. In the satirical poems “Ave 
Marte” and “Dante’s Rejected Canto” 
a new and happy note is struck. 

Cloth; 12mo; $1 net; postage extra. 
Published by Sherman, French & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Victor Record 

of Hear You 
Calling Me”’ sung 
by McCormack 


McCormack 


Both are McCormack 


The Victor Record of McCormack’s voice is 


just as truly McCormack as McCormack himself. 
Whether you hear the great Irish tenor on the 
Victrola or on the concert stage, it is all the same. 


The same natural voice of surpassing beauty, 
the same distinctness of enunciation—the same 


McCormack. 


The proof is in the hearing. Any Victor dealer in any city in the world 
will gladly play for you any of the eighty-nine McCormack 
records, or Victor Records by any other of the world’s 
greatest artists. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of 
styles from $10 to $250. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N, J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needies— 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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Hcited contributions and photographs. 
Issued Monthly. 1.50 pe 


r year in advance. Fifteen cents per copy. 


Copyrighted, 1914, by the Overland Monthly Company. 


Northwestern offices at 74 Hilbour Building, —y Mont., 


Fitzgerald Sanders. Entered at 


the San Franc 
Published by the OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY, San Francisco, California. 


Postoffice as second-class 


21 SUTTER STREET. 


under management of Mrs. Helen 
mail matter. 
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Bellevue Hotel 


Southwest Corner Geary and Taylor Streets 


A Sumptuously Furnished Downtown Hotel 


Headquarters for Hawaiian and Trans-Pacific Travel 


Absolutely fireproof; centrally located; within five minutes’ walk of 
the theatre, shopping, railroad offices and business centers, 
avoiding the noise and confusion incident to most downtown 
locations. Three hundred splendid rooms. 


Every Room with Individual Bath 


Hotel de familia de primera clase, lujosas habitaciones ye mesa 
excelente. 
Hotel de premiere classe luxueusement meuble. 


Eor Full Particulars Address 
H.W. WILLS, Manager SAN FRANCISCO 
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San Francisco’s Newest Hotel 


HOTEL PLAZA 


q 


ACING the PLAZA of UNION SQUARE. 400 ROOMS— 
American and European Plan. The Hotel Plaza is in the 
center of the city’s shopping and theatre district. The hotel is con- 

venient to mainline cars to all depots and docks—eight minutes’ nde to the 

Exposition by car passing the door. 

JOHN G. BARKER, Managing Prop. ROBT. J. ROBINSON, Ass’t Manager 
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The Two Most Famous Hotels in the World 


The Sun Court of the Palace Hotel, San Francisco 


The only hotels anywhere in which every room has 
attached bath. All the conveniences of good hotels with 
many original features. Accommodations for over 1000. 


The Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco 
European Plan. $2.50 per day, upward—Suites $10.00, upward 


Under Management of Palace Hotel Company 
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Great European War 


A Lesson of the 


Once more, among almost count- 
less times, has the high food value 
of chocolate and cocoa been 
demonstrated, both serving as a 
part of the rations of the troops 
in active service. One of 
the best known wniters on 
dietetics, says: “Chocolate 
is a perfect food, as whole- 
some as it is delicious, a 
beneficent restorer of ex- 
hausted power.” 


has always had this guarantee: 


“The ingredients of this chocolate are guar- 
anteed to be pure cocoas of superior blend, 
and sugar. The genuine has the trade-mark 
on the package and is made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


REC.US. PAT. OFF. 
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MARK ANTONY DELIVER! E ORATION OVER THE BODY OF C4SAR ne 
Julius Cesar in his Commentaries describes the Belgians as the “bravest of all the Gauls.” 


This reputation has been well born out in the present European War. All the underlying causes of 
the present conflict may be clearly discerned from the pages of History. If you would know the entire history of mankind from 
the earlies antiquity down to the present then embrace this opportunity to place in your home the world famed publication. 


Ridpaths History: World 


OVERLAND MONTHLY readersare offered AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY to place this 


splendid History in their homes. A coupon for your convenience is printed in the corner of this 
advertisement. We offer the remaining sets of the last edition, brand new, down to date, beautifully bound in half morocco, 


At a VERY LOW PRICE and on EASY TERMS 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending us the Coupon below. 
Tear off the Coupon, write name and address plainly, and mail to us new before you forget it. 
Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his widow derives her suppert from his history, and te print eur low 
price broadcast, for the sake of quickly selling these few sets would cause réeut injury to future sales 


Review of 

Reviews 
says: “Ridpath 
is a great histor: 
ian of singular 
breadth of view 
and sanity of 
judgment,” 


Bishop 


Vincent 
says: “Ridpath’s 
History isa_per- 
manent college 
chair of general 
history in one’s 
own house.’”’ 


says: 

path’s history 
of the World is 
a lasting monu- 
ment to the au- 
igence and in- 
Volumes 


THE REASON °& Rispath’s enviable position 
as an historian is his wonderfully Newspaper 

beautiful style, a style no other historian in any generation has ever / ,aeoneees 
President 


equalled. He pictures the great historical events as though they were happen- AS 
ing before your eyes; he carries you with him to see the battles of old; to o 
meet kings and queens and warriors; to sit in the Roman senate; to march xy 

against Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; to sail the Southern AY tery of the Werld, containing 
Seas with Drake; to circumnavigate the globe with Magellan; towatch 
that thin line of Greek spearmen work havoc with the Rersian hordes and Shakespeare, diagram of Pan- 
on the field of Marathon. He combines absorbing interést with 
supreme reliability and makes the heroes of history real living men and . 

women, and about them he weaves the rise and fall of empires in such a) OVERLAND MONTHLY readers. 
a fascinating style that history becomes as absorbingly interesting as 
the greatest of fiction. Hundreds who read this have decided to 
buy Ridpath some day; new is the time. Mailcougenforfreesample pages. Address. .... 


140 Se. Dearbera 
Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Picase mall, free, page 
sample booklet ©! Ridgath's His- 
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Hitchcock Military Academy 


San Rafael, Cal. 


just 
of 


One of the Four Main Halls 


HOME school for boys, separate rooms, large 
A campus, progressive, efficient, thorough, Govern- 

ment detail and full corps of experienced 
instructors, accredited to the Universities. 


Ideally located in the picturesque foothills of 
Marin County, fifteen miles from San _ Francisco. 
Founded 1878. 


Catalogue on application. 


REX W. SHERER and S. J. HALLEY, Principals 


| 
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THE 


Paul Gerson 


DRAMATIC SCHOOL 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of California 


The Largest Training School : 


of Acting in America rs 
The Only Dramatic School on the Pacific Coast Get This Set of Thr ee 


TENTH YEAR ~—WCalendars Free 
° oudoir, library or den. hey 
Dramatic Art are” printed in "soft, artistic 


(Size 44% by 10) 


Advantages: Kindly send 5c to ’y wrapping 
Professional Experience While Study- ’ and mailing. 
ing. Positions Secured for Graduates. + 
Six Months Craduating Course. Stu- Gouraud Ss 


dents Can Enter Any Time. a 
Arrangements can be made with Mr. Gerson Ori tal C 
for Amateur and Professional Coaching en ream 


Paul Gerson Dramatic School Bidg. The ideal liquid face powder 


has been the favorite on two 
McALLISTER and HYDE STREET Continents for nearly three 
San Francisco, Cal. quarters of a century. 
Write for Catalogue. FERD. T. HOPKINS & SON, Props. 


37 Great Jones Street, New York 


LOS ANGELES 


QUICKEST SERVICE 
SHORTEST ROUTES 


from 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Six Daily Trains 
Coast Line or San Joaquin Valley 


Dining Car Service 
Best in America 


Southern Pacific 


The Exposition Line — 1915 — First In Safety 


ix 
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Miss Hamlin’s School 
For Girls 


| 
win 


Home Building on Pacific Avenue 
of Miss Hamlin’s School for Girls 


Boarding and day pupils. Pupils received 
at any time. Accredited by all accredit- 
ing institutions, both in California and in 
Eastern States. French school for little 
children. Please call, phone or address 


MISS HAMLIN 


TELEPHONE WEST 546 


2230 PACIFIC AVENUE ~ 33/BROADWAY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Buy at the Bottom— 
Sell the Top— 


This is the only road to wealth for the investor. The wise man buys when few are buying— 
and gets a bargain. He sells when many are buying—and makes his profit. That rule is the 
basis of all fortunes that have been made in real estate. 


Today, the great war has depressed prices to the lowest possible point. NOW is the time 
to BUY. Soon or late the war will end, and then there will be such a boom as America has 
never seen. Prices will go soaring. THEN will be the time to SELL. One dollar invested 
now may bring back FIVE later on. 


We are Making Now at Rock-bottom Prices 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 


Choice Building Lots at $59.00 Each 
$1.00 Down and $1.00 per Month 


Our lots at $79.00 each in the southern section of Oak Ridge Park, Long Island, have been 
snapped up so quickly that we are forced to open up the northern section earlier than we had 
expected. To start this off with a rush, we have laid aside fifty of these lots to be sold to 
early buyers at the special opening price of $59.00 each. We will not sell more than five at 
this price to any one customer. After these are gone, the price for the remaining lots will 
be $79.00 each. To take advantage of this special offer, therefore, you must write AT ONCE. 


The wonderful increase of values on Long Island is one of the marvels of latter-day history. 
In scores of towns poppenty has increased not only 50 per cent, 100 r cent, but in many cases 
1,000 per cent. Lots that sometime since could have been bought for a song are to-day worth 
thousands of dollars. A few years ago, some school teachers bought lots in Hempstead, Long 
Island, at fifteen dollars each; to-day the lots sell for six hundred dollars apiece. Bighteen 
months ago, a physician bought two lots at Long Beach, at ninety dollars each; last month he 
sold them for a thousand dollars apiece. These are only two out of thousands of similar in- 
stances. 


Out of the sweltering, crowded city of New York thronging thousands are pouring into the 
suburban towns and cities of Long Island. Hundreds of millions of dollars are being expended 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad alone, for its development. Tremendous engineering works— 
tunnels, bridges, railroads, electric roads—are under way, involving more money than the Pan- 
ama Canal. What the bridge did for Brooklyn, what the subway did for the Bronx—multiply- 
ing values enormously almost overnight—these gigantic Peay am ta schemes of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad will do for Long Island. It will furnish the fastest, finest and the most com- 
fortable rapid transit in the world. 


We are offering for sale at remarkably low figures choice building lots located at Oak Ridge 
Park, near East Moriches, the world-famous summer resort, on the Pennsylvania Long Island 
Railroad. Every foot of ground is high, dry, fertile and healthful. The property is only seven 
minutes’ walk to the station and twelve minutes’ walk to the Great South Bay, with its glorious 
facilities for still water and ocean fishing, swimming and boating. For a summer home or bun- 
galow, for small fruit or poultry raising, or to hold as an investment, these lots at our prices 
cannot be surpassed. The title to the property is insured by the United States Title and . 
Guarantee Company of New York City. - 


Our present price, subject to increase at any moment is $59.00 for a city size lot, 20x100 . 
feet. This can be paid at the rate of $1.00 down and $1.00 per month until paid for. We .- OM 
sell as little as one lot, but we would advise you buy three, or as many more up to .* June 
five as you feel that you can afford. 5¢ 

Long 

BUY NOW. Begin TO-DAY to provide for your future and that of your family. - Island 
Get into the land-owning class and break away from the tyranny of land- {& South Shore 
lords. Values are increasing by leaps and bounds. If you buy five lots now & Realty Co. 
you ought before long to sell any one of them at what you paid to-day for 9 15% Fifth Av e 
the five. DO NOT WAIT until the gigantic improvements on Long _ Island New York: 
now in progress are completed; until prices climb enormously; until the lot eo Please send with 
that you can buy to-day at $59.00 is selling at $309.00 or more. Make sure ~~ out ec ' =y ws 
of reaping that profit yourself by acting NOW. Fill out this coupon & to a ome a 
and send to-day for our beautifully illustrated booklet, FREE. fully illustrated eats « 

& ilet bearing on your 
<* offer of Long Island 


The Long Island South Shore Realty Go, 


. 
Presbyterian Building, 156 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Address 


xi 
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SALE! $4,000 


40 ACRES ON “LAS UVAS” 
Santa Clara County, Cal. 


The finest mountain stream in Santa Clara 
County, facing the county Road. 


Situated 9 miles from Morgan Hill, between 
New Almaden and Gilroy. 


Perfect climate. 


Land is a gentle slope, almost level, border- 
ing on “Las Uvas.” 


Many beautiful sites on the property for 
country homes. 


Numerous trees and magnificent oaks. 


Good automobile roads to Morgan Hill 9 
miles, to Madrone 8 miles, to Gilroy 12 miles, 
to Almaden 11 miles, and to San Jose 21 
miles. 


For Further Particulars Address, 


Owner, 21 Sutter Street 


San Francisco - California 
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TRY THIS DELICIOUS RECIPE FOR HAMBURG STEAK WITH CREAM GRAVY 

Put | lb. round steak through food c with 4 tablespoons suet. 

Add % cup chopped onion, “% tablespoon LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCL, 

salt and pepper to taste. M 

into cakes, roll in bread crumbs 
broiler 


| 
Kitchen Recipe Hanger sent free upon request by post card. 
LEA & PERRINS, 257 West St.. N. Y. 


Turkish Baths at Home 
Do Wonders 
Rheumatism’s Waterloo 


Buys this 
$4 a Month VISIBLE 
OLIVER TYPEWRITER 
Nothing Down—Free Trial. Less than 
Agents’ Prices. Shipped on approval. 
If you wast to keep it. send us $4 s&s month. 
Send for FREE typewriter book. Tells how to 

ve $48.00. Write today. 
Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
166-78 D N. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


Learn ladies’, children’s hairdressing, (incl. 
marcel waving), complexion improvement, 
manicuring, removal supertiuous hair,overcom- 
ing loss of hair, reduction of double chin and 
flabbiness by massage, removal of wrinkles, etc. 
Home correspondence courses. Easy, Fascinat- 
ine refined, unnsual opportunities. Send for free 
book, 100 pages, profusely illustrated, on Beaut 


HERE is internal body-waste always going on weekly; mailed FREE, Address ZABET 
An over-accumulation of this poison means SSA, StationF, New York oly. rite sodas! 
nerve-exhaustion. Drugs cannot drive it out. _-.- 


Take a scientific Turkish Bath at home, at a cost 
of only 2 cents a bath, by means of the 


Robinson Turkish Bath Cabinet 


and feel the rapid change in your condition inside 
of 30 minutes. It has produced astonishing results 
in men and women, nervously exhausted and af- 
flicted with rheumatism, blood, stomach and other 
troubles. Prominent physicians in many cases are 
abandoning drugs for this new treatment. The 
Robinson Bath Cabinet is a scientifically construct- 
ed Bath Cabinet. A model of ingenuity. Sold by 
dealers or sent direct at prices to fit any purse. 
Send for illustrated booklet of astonishing facts, 
free, with full information. Our $2.00 BOOK SENT 
FREE. It represents the best work of some of our 
atest minds on a subject of vital welfare to all 
uman beings. ‘“‘The Philosophy of Health and 
Beauty” was prepared under the supervision of 
Prof. Robinson. This offer is for a limited period 


only. Send to-day. . 
Estate Trust Building. Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 
ROBINSON MFG. CO., 839 Robinson Bidg., Toledo,O. Subscribe for it today. 


American Open Air 
School Journal 


Devoted to the purpose of Vitalizing school children 
by means of fresh air class-rooms and Open Air 
Schools. Official organ of the American Open Air 
School Association, a national society for the ex- 
tension of fresh air schools. Beautifully printed and 
profusely illustrated; contains reports of practical 
work in all parts of the United States and Canada. 
Interests thoughtful parents, Health Officials, Edu- 
cators, School Medical Inspectors. whole com- 
munities. Not a Juvenile publication, but a Big 
Man’s Journal. Issued monthly at $1.00 per year; 
each number worth ten times its cost. 1140 Real 


hh \ \ \ 


household goods to and from all points on the 
Pacific Coast 443 Marquette Building, Chicago 


1501 Wright Bidg., St. Louis 
324 Bids. Builing, San Mi A N ZA N | A H A L L 
435 Oliver g.. Pittsburg ancisco 
516 Central Building, Los Angeles PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


Write nearest office Makes a specialty of preparing boys and young men 
for entrance to the universities, The location, adjacent 


' to Stanford University and to Palo Alto, a town of re- 
Gouraud’s Oriental t Be auty Leaves markable culture, makes possible a school life of unusual 
y boo q pe advantages and opportunities. 


powdered leaves to carry in the purse. A handy 
article for all occasions to quickly improve the For catalogue and specific information, address 


640 Old South Bidg.. Boston 


complexion. Sent for 10 cents in stamps or coin. W. A. SHEDD, Head Master 


F. T. Hopkins, 37 Great Jones St., New York. 


«LEARN. TO EARN 
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Attention: Housewives! 


The Overland Monthly has arranged to deliver the 
$10.00 NATIONAL VACUUM CLEANERS 


to readers, old and new, at the special price of $3.95, 
when ordered in connection with one year’s subscrip- 


tion to the 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


at the regular subscription price of $1.50 per year. 
Now don’t let anybody tell you that they have a better 
cleaner, for that is impossible. The National is a 
guaranteed machine, and does the work thoroughly. 


lf our representative misses you, write, telephone or 
call: Overland Monthly, Vacuum Cleaner Department, 
21 Sutter Streét, San Francisco, California. Phone 
Kearny 3594. 


Terms: $1.00 down and balance on delivery of cleaner. 
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F. MARRIOTT, Publisher 


_A Journal for the Cultured 
Oldest and Brightest Week- 
ly Newspaper on the Paci- 
fic Coast. 10 Cents Per Copy 
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Have You | 


Considered This? 


EUROPE IS BUSILY ENGAGED IN MAKING HISTORY AND REMAK- 
ING GEOGRAPHY. SAN FRANCISCO IS JUST COMPLETING THE 
GREATEST EXPOSITION IN HISTORY. 

YOU HAVE READ AND SPECULATED MUCH ON THE ABILITY 
OF SAN FRANCISCO TO PROVIDE SUFFICIENT HOTEL AND OTHER 
ACCOMMODATIONS, BUT HAVE YOU DEFINITELY DECIDED THAT 
YOU MUST COME ASSURED OF SOME SUITABLE PLACE TO STOP? 

THE TRAVELERS’ SERVICE BUREAU PROVIDES AT LOWEST 
RATES HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS, SIGHT-SEEING TOURS, SIDE 
TRIPS, BAGGAGE TRANSFER, TAXICAB AND MESSENGER SERVICE, 
MAIL AND TELEGRAMS FORWARDED—IN FACT, AN ALL-AROUND— 
SERVICE FOR EVERY GUEST AT A PRICE FOR EVERY PURSE. 

SEND TWO DOLLARS AND THE ATTACHED COUPON TO-DAY 
FOR ONE OF OUR SERVICE CARDS AND BE ASSURED THAT YOU 
WILL BE PROVIDED FOR. 


Trav- DO NOT DELAY 


THE LARGE CONVENTIONS ARE RAPIDLY SIGNING UP 
AVAILABLE HOTEL SPACE AND IF YOU WISH TO BE PRO- 
VIDED WITH THE ABOVE-MENTIONED SERVICES, write to 


For this cou- 
pon and the 
enclosed two 
dollars, please 
send me one of 
your Service Cards. 


Travelers Service Bureau 
24 California Street 


San Francisco, California 


NOW 


I wish room for...... per- 
son , with without bath— 


at about .... per day. Will 


arrive about ......... and stay 


elers’ 

Service 

Bureau, 

San Fran- 

cisco: 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 


Broadway cars trom 
Grand 


Central Depot 


7th Ave. Cars from 
Penna. Station 


New and Fireproof 
Strictly First-Class 
Rates Reasonable 

$2.50 with Bath 
and up 

Send for Booklet 


10 Minutes Walk to 
40 Theatres 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 
Only N. Y. Hotel Window-Screened Throughout 


HOTEL LENOX 


North St., at Delaware Ave. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Patrons who visit this hotel once invariaby tell their 
friends that—for Fair Rates, complete and perfect 
equipment and unfailing courtesy 


BUFFALO'S LEADING TOURIST HOTEL 


unquestionably excels. Beautifully located in ex- 
clusive section—North St. at Deleware Ave. Thor 
oughly modern—fireproof. Best obtainable cuisine 
—quiet, efficient service. 


EUROPEAN PLAN-—$1.50 per day and up 
Special weekly and monthly rates. Take Elmwood 
Ave. car to North St. Write for complimentary 


“Guide of Buffalo and Niagara Falls,” also for Special 
Taxicab Arrangement. C.A.MINER, Manager 


fe 
a 


» 


HOTEL ST. FRANCIS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


1,000 Rooms— Largest Hotel in Western America 
MANAGEMENT—JAMES WOODS 
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GET 6 NEW SUBSCRIBERS | 
TO OVERLAND MONTHLY 
AND 


Receive a MANDEL-ETTE CAMERA, the 
new one minute photographic creation, 
the latest thing in cameras. 


The Mandel-ette takes and finishes original post-card photographs in one minute 
without plates or films. No printing; no dark rooms; no experience required. 
Press the button, and the Mandel-ette turns out three completed pictures in one 
minute. It embodies a camera, developing chamber, and dark room all in one— 
a miniature photograph gallery, reducing the cost of the ordinary photograph 
from 10 cents to 144 cents. The magazine holds from 16 to 50 214x3l4 post 
cards, and can be loaded in broad day-light; no dark room necessary. Simple 
instructions accompany each camera. 


A child can take perfect pictures with it. 


Price on the market, $5. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY for one year and a Mandel-ette Camera, $5. 
Get 6 NEW SUBSCRIBERS for OVERLAND MONTHLY, and forward the 
subscriptions and $9.00, and you will receive a Mandel-ette Camera FREE. 


Address, OVERLAND MONTHLY 


21 Sutter Street, San Francisco 
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Three generations | Zz 
of the Vose family have made the art of man- 


ufacturing the Vose Piano their lite-work. For fee 
63 years they have developed their instruments | <j 


a>) 


with such honesty of construction and matenals, 
and wi:h such skill, that the Vose Piano of to- 
day ic th- ideal Home Piano. 


Delivered in your home free of charge. Old rnctenabendl 
taken as partial payment in exchange. Time Payments 
accepted, If interested. send fcr catalogues today. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 


BAS 189 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
* 


Three Refrigerator 
Improvements 
Shown in this Book 


Write today for this new book by 
Mr. Leonard. Learn about 


(1) The new method of lining that does away 
with corners in ““hard-to-get-at"’ places, 
and makes cleaning easier than ever : 

“he new one-piece door lining ; and 
3) The Self-Closing Trigger lock that automatically shuts the door 
ight, always, and insures the efficiency of the refrigerator. 


Leonard Cleanable 


With these three improvements the Leonard is absolutely perfect. Its 
beautiful, glistening-white, seamless, porcelain lining makes it as sanitary, 
clean and easy to care for asa Haviland China dish. There is nota nook 
or crevice in which grease or dirt can collect. 

Write for book and sample of porcelain 
used in the Leonard Cleanable. Conpare this lining with any other kind. 
Put to hard tests. Then you'll understand why the Leonard outlasts ten 
ordinary refrigerators and is ‘‘like a clean china dish."' Write today. 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
130 Clyde Park Avenue Grand Rapids, Mich. 
World's Largest Refrigerator Manufacturers 


50 styles 
$15.00 and up. ‘ 
For sale by 


This style good dealers 


35 x 21 x 45 everywhere, or 
in Oak case direct from 
$35.00 factory with 


money - back 
guarantee if 
not pleased. 


Freight paid 
to Ohio and 
Mississippi 


For Better Babies 


If your baby does not measure up to the standard of the 
Better Babies movement, the first and most important thing 
to be considered is the question of feeding. It is not mere 
chance that so many prize winners in Baby Shows have 


been raised on 
GAIL BORDEN 
EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK 


q 

It is not only pure, wholesome, bp. sd o to send you without charge our jig 
easily di , but also contains the klet, “Baby's Welfare,"” with a ee 
elements a baby needs to build up oat feeding chart that will help 7a 
flesh and bone. We shall be —you get the best results. Write to fs 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK Co. 
Leaders NEW YORK Estab. 1857 


ALLEN’S PRESS CLIPPINGS 
ARE MONEY MAKERS 


DAILY SERVICE OF ADVANCE NEWS cov- 


ering all building operations, electrical, mining, 
machinery, water systems, contracting, concrete 
work, bridges, wharves, railroads, sewers, pav- 
ing and grading. Fire Department Supplies, 
Bond and Investment News, Incorporations and 
Business Changes. 

NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS of all kinds— 
Business, Personal, Political, Trade, Fraternal 
and Religious—from the press of California, 
Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, 
Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, British Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii and Manila. 


88 FIRST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 
Telephone Kearny 392. 
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HALFTONE 
FOR SALE 

; 6 Cents Per Square Inch 

: For Advertising ‘Purposes For Illustrating ‘Booklets 
i For Newspapers For Pagazines 

: ! The halftone engravings that have appeared in 

= | the various issues of the Overland Monthly re- 

q present subjects suitable for almost any purpose. 

a | Having been carefully used in printing, they are 
&§ As Good As New 

| ‘ Prints of these illustrations can be seen at the 

q ofice. Over 10,000 cuts to select from. 

Overland Monthly 


21 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


nS 
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The QO 


VERLAND MONTHLY’S 


MONEY-SAVING CLUBS FOR 1915 


HAVE secured unusually favorable clubbing arrangements with the leading magazines and | 
recommend the following special offers: 


REMEMBER THESE PRICES ARE GOOD ONLY IN THE UNITED STATES AND ITS INSULAR POSSESSIONS 


| Regular Clubbing 
Price Rate 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
| McCall's .50 $1.70 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Harper’s Bazar 1.50 2.50 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
McCall's 
Modern Priscilla 1.00 2.35 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Business 1.50 2.40 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Fleid & Stream 1.50 2.40 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
|} MecClure’s 1.50 
Ladies’ World 1.00 2.85 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Metropolitan 1.50 2.40 
| OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Woman’s Home Companion 1.50 2.50 
| OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Ladies’ World 1.00 
Modern Priscilla 1.00 
Pictorial Review 1.00 3.40 
| OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Pictorial Review 1.00 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Everybody's 1.50 
Delineator 1.50 3.45 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Cosmopolitan 
or Good Housekeeping 1.50 
Boys’ Life 1.00 3.20 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Current Opinion 3.00 3.60 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
To-Days .50 1.75 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
McClure’s 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Everybody’s Magazine 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Lippincott’s 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
National Sportsman 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
House & Garden 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Cosmopolitan 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Good Housekeeping 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Sunset 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Pearson's 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Boys’ Magazine 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Travel 

OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Pictorial Review 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Outdoor Life 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Physical Culture 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Yale Review 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
National Food Magazine 


Regular 
Price 
$1.50 

1.50 
$1.50 
1.50 
$1.50 
3.00 
$1.50 
1.00 
$1.50 
3.00 
$1.50 
1.50 
$1.50 
1.50 
$1.50 
2.50 
$1.50 
1.50 
$1.50 
1.00 
$1.50 
3.00 
31.50 
1.00 
$1.50 
1.50 
$1.50 
1.50 
$1.50 
2.50 
$1.50 
1.50 


2.05 


3.45 


2.25 


2.35 


2.30 


2.40 


ON ALL THE ABOVE COMBINATIONS, THE ORDER MUST BE SENT DIRECT TO THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 


The OVERLAND MONTHLY, 


Gentlemen: 


Baclosed please find 5 


21 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Special Clabbing Offer for which you may send me 


Addr 


| 
W* 
Clubbing 
23s 
| 2.15 
Name 
css 
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The German Savings 
and Loan Society 


(The German Bank) 
Savings Incorporated 1868 Commercial 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


(Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 
Francisco) 


The following Branches for Receipt and Payment 
of Deposits only: 

MISSION BRANCH—S. E. CORNER MISSION AND 
21ST STREETS 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH-—S. W. CORNER 
CLEMENT AND 7TH AVENUE 
HAIGHT STREET BRANCH—S. W. CORNER 
HAIGHT AND BELVEDERE 


December 31st, 1914: 

$58,584,596.93 
Capital actually paid up in Cash ..... . 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds......... 1,908,083.74 
Employees’ Pension Fund ............ 188,521.05 
Number of Depositors 66,442 


Office Hours: 10 o’clock A. M. to 3 o’clock P. M., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock M. and Saturday 
evenings from 6 o’clock P. M. to 8 o'clock P. M. 
for receipt of deposits only. 

For the 6 months ending December 3lst, 1914, a 
dividend to depositors of 4% per annum was de- 
clared. 


We earnestly request the co-operation of 
the mothers, for the welfare of their children, 
in the nation wide campaign being waged 
for pure pasteurized soft drinks, such as 


SPARKLING PINELLA 


made from Clark’s pure Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Juice, refined cane sugar and Water 
from Shasta Springs. 

No preservatives. No artificial coloring. 
Quenches thirst, doesn’t create it. 


Ask your dealer. 
Shasta Water Company 


CALIFORNIA 


AND PACIFIC COAST 
Nature’s Exposition 


and all-the-year vacation ground 


Yosemite National Park 

Mariposa Big Tree Grove 

Shasta Springs and Resorts 

Del Monte and Monterey Bay Points 


Paso Robles, Santa Barbara and 
Coast Country 


Los Angeles and its Beaches 


Pasadena, Riverside, Redlands and 
San Bernardino 


Byron, Paraisoand Gilroy Hot Springs 


Santa Clara, Pajaro and Salinas 
Valleys 


Lake County Resorts and Springs 
Lake Tahoe and Sierra Region 
Klamath and Crater Lakes 

Kings and Kern River Canyons 
Santa Cruz,Mountains and Big Trees 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys 


San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley 
and Bay Region 


Willamette, Umpqua and Rogu 
River Valleys | 


Portland, Tacoma and Seattle 


For Fares, Train Service and Descriptive 
Booklets ask Agents 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 


THE EXPOSITION LINE-1915-FIRST IN SAFETY 
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Theres no leak proof ring but the \gax-Troor Ring — insist 


Takes 
a the Slant 

- Qut of Hills 


It's the up-hill work that puts the power plant designed to produce must be available if the slant is to 
be taken out of the hill. 


of the car to the real, honest efficiency test. 
It's only a matter of power then—full power is a matter 
The amount of push the pistons are able to deliver de- of boas compression, and perfect compression depends 
cides whether the car gets up smoothly and freely or largely on piston rings. Leaky piston rings lose power 
fights for every foot. Ali the power the engine was at every stroke. With 


H 


PISTON RINGS 


Angle to angle interlocking construction identifies Leak-Proof—insist 


The \gaxntRooe is the only piston ring that is effectively gas-and-oil-proof because 
of its sealed openings and the equal and sustained bearing it obtains on the 
cylinder. 

Send for FREE Book—‘‘To Have and to Hold Power.’’ \t explains the theory and 
function of piston rings. It tells about the Ring and why every motor 
should be equipped with them. How it will pay you in fuel economy and pro- 


longed motor life. Write for it 
SOLD BY ALL UP-TO-DATE SUPPLY HOUSES 


Manufactured by 


McQUAY-NORRIS MANUFACTURING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
PACIFIC COAST BRANCH OFFICES 


San Francisco—164 Hansford Building Los Angeles—224 Central Building 
SOLD BY THE FOLLOWING HOUSES 
San Francisco—Chanslor & Lyon Co., 1238 Van Ness Ave. Sacramento—Kimball-Upson Co., 609 K Street 
Lathan Auto Supply Co., 1456 Van Ness Oakland—Chanslor & Lyon Co., Weinstock-Nichols Co. 


Co. Portland—Ballou & Wright. Chanslor & Lyon Co. 
Los Angeles—Chanslor yon Co., 12th and Gran<« in. Willi Wi 
Ducommun Hardware Co., 219 Central Ave. San Diego ot. 


i ‘are & Metal Co.,401 E. 1st St. se 
Win, Ruess, 1000 Olive Seattle—Ballou & Wright, Chanslor & Lyon Co. 
Weinstock-Nichols Co., 1216 8, Olive St. Reno. Nev.~Lathan Auto Supply Co., Ine. 112 E. 2nd St. 


Look for the name \Eax{Roor stamped on the Ring 


BES 
> 
© 
PATENTED 
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The First of the F light 


- ~ As the swarms of wild-fowl that wing their way 
. ac southward at the close of summer, so in number 

y are the journalistic ventures of today—vigorous, 
aspiring, fighting their way against manifold perils 
toward a merited success. It has been the good 
fortune of Sports Afield to lead its competitors 
from the first—to “arrive’’ while others have fal- 
tered and fallen by the way 


Sports Afield has its coterie of heart-warm 
friends in every town, village and neighborhood. It 
is the most widely read and popular of sportsmen’s 
magazines, because it is the best, and because it is 
something more than the name implies. The best 
of “general magazines’’ cannot boast a more in- 
teresting variety of serials, short stories, poems and 
instructive articles. 


Sports Afield is modern and up-to-date in every 
respect, makes friends on sight, and holds their 
friendship year in and year out. Since its estab- 
lishment in 1887, it has known only success—ever 
and always THE FIRST OF THE FLIGHT. 
Annual Subscription, $1.50. Single Copies, 15 cts. 
Send 10 cents for a sample copy of recent issue. 


AFIELD PUBLISHING 


AFIELD PUD. COMPANY | 
542 South Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


INCREASE THE YIELD OF YOUR FARM ‘y 


The European war is doubling the demand for American farm pro- 
ducts. We can increase our acreage, but this will not meet the demand— 
we must increase our yields per acre. We must do better farming, not 
only in the East and Middle West, but in the great grain raising territory 
west of the Missouri River. 

Everybody knows that by following the Campbell System of Soil 
Culture crop yields have been doubled in every State of the Union from 
New York to California. Why not learn what the principles of the Camp- 
bell System are, and adopt them? You can get all this and a thorough 
agricultural education without leaving home by taking a course in the 


CAMPBELL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF SOIL CULTURE 


You can have your choice of eight courses, Soil Tillage, Soil Improve- 
ment, Small Farming, Horticulture, Irrigation, Dry Farming, Farm Engi- 
neering and Animal Husbandry, all for a nominal tuition fee, no board to 
pay, no books to buy, everything furnished, and you can use your spare 
time while still running your farm or holding your job. 

We cannot tell you all about these courses, the faculty and the free 
bureau of advice in this ad., but we will be glad to send you full information 
at any time. Write and ask for our free catalogue No. 3, and a sample 
copy of the Scientific Farmer. 


CAMPBELL GORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL MASONIC TEMPLE, BILLINGS, MONTANA 


VA 
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*300™ in 30 days! 


Being made by Robinson salesman. You—yourself 
—can positively make $60 and expenses every week. 
I want men like you, hustling, energetic, ambitious 
fellows, anxious to make money, who are willing to 
work with me. Not for me, but with me. I want 
you to advertise, sell, and appoint local agents for 
the bi gost most sensational seller in 50 years—the 
ROBINSON FOLDING BATH TUB. Here’s an ab- 
solutely new invention that has taken the entire 
country by storm. Nothing else like it. Gives every 
home a modern up-to-date bathroom in any part of 
the house. No plumbing, no waterworks n a 
Folds in small roll, handy as an umbrella. Self- 
emptying and unleakablea Absolutely 
guaranteed for 5 years. ustlers, east, north, west, 
south—coining money. Orders, orders, everywhere. 
Badly wanted, eagerly bought, for remember, fully 
70 per cent of homes have no bathrooms. Immense 
profits for you. Two sales a day means $300 a month. 
Here’s proof—real proof. Will Gunckel, Ohio, got 
$240 worth of orders first week. A. Bernider, Kan- 
sas, made $30 in four hours. Hamlinton, of Wyo., 
made $60 first two days. Hundreds like that. Pleas- 
ant. permanent, fascinating work. 

This is not idle talk. Make me prove it. Write a 
postcard. Let me write you a long letter. Then 
decide. No experience needed; no capital. Your 
credit is good if you mean business. But you must 
be ambitious. you must want to make money. 
That’s all. Write a postcard now. I want to pay 
you sixty dollars every week. 

Sales Mgr., THE ROBINSON MFG. CO. 
982 Factories Buliding Toledo,Ohio 


Canada: Walkersville, Ont. 


A Weekly Paper for the 
HOME AND OFFICE 


ro Cents per Copy $4.00 per Year 


and inventive abliity 
MEN OF IDEAS should write for new 
“Lists of Needed Inven- 
tions,”’ Patent Buyers and “How to Get Your Patent 


and Your Money.” Advice FREE. Randolph 4 Co., 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 86, Washington, D. C. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 189 Beylston St., Boston, Mass. 


The Vose Player Piano 
is so constructed that even a little 
child can play it. It combines our superior player 
action with the renowned Vose Pianos which have 
been manufactured during 63 years by three gene- 
rations of the Vose family. In purchasing this in- 
strument you secure quality, tone, and artistic merit 
at a moderate price, on time payments, if desired. 
Catalogue and literature sent on request to those 
interested. Send today. 
You should become a satisfied owner ofa 


Vos 


PIANO 


PLAYER 


Crossing the Plains 


A Narrative of Early Emigrant 
Travel to California, by the 
Ox-Team Method 


AS A BOOK 


To satisfy the demand for Wm. Audley 
Maxwell's instructive and highly interesting 
story in form suitable for the library and as 
a present to friends, this narrative, now run- 


ning as a serial in the Overland Monthly, 
will appear as a book, bound in stiff paper 
cover, with 20 striking illustrations. 


Retail 50 cents, postpaid 
The public and the trade supplied by 


San Francisco News Gompany 
747 HOWARD STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


‘ 
@ © 
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A Magazine Worth Subscribing 
For Is Worth Saving 


The Dowst Magazine Binder 


Endorsed by the Largest Magazine and 
Journal Publishers in the World 


HE only expansion magazine binder ever invented that 

will securely bind each issue as published WITHOUT 

MUTILATING THE MAGAZINE IN THE SLIGHTEST 
MANNER. It has the appearance of a BOUND VOLUME 
and gives satisfactory service. No strings, clamps, springs or 
locks used. Nothing complicated. Nothing to get out of 
order. A child can use it correctly. 


If you want your magazine to have a PERMANENT VALUE 
send for one of these binders by return mail. 


Size Suitable for the OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.25 
Size Suitable for the San Francisco News Lever 1.50 
Size Suitable for the Motoring Magazine - - ~~ 1.50 


21 SUTTER ST. San Francisco, Cal. 
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: In Service APRIL 12th and 


Daily Thereafter 


SCENIC LIMITED 


America’s Latest Transcontinental Train 
A New Thru Fast All-Steel Train 


SAN FRANCISCO 


and 
ST. LOUIS 


Passing Thru The 


Scenic Sierras and Rockies 


By Daylight 
“EVERY MILE A PICTURE” 


The Scenic Way to or from 
‘Panama-Pacific &xposition 


Be sure your ticket reads either 
on the going or return trip 


Via 
“The Scenic Line of the World.” 
E. L. LOMAX 


Asst. Passenger Traffic Manager 
San Francisco, Cal. 


YORVL 
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Construction News 
Press Clippings 


Contractors, Material Men, Buliders, Manu- 
facturers, in fact, anybody interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obcain from our 
daily reports quick, reliable information. 
Gur special correspondents all over the 
country enable us to give our patrons the 
news in advance of their competitors, and 
before it has become common property. 

Let us know what you want, and we will 
send you samples and quote you prices. 

Press clippings on any subject from all 
the leading current newspapers, magazines, 
trade and technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
ers, students, club women, can secure re- 
liable data for speeches, essays, debates, etc. 
Special facilities for serving trade and class 
journals, railroads and large industrial cor- 
porations. 

We read, through our staff of skilled 
readers, a more comprehensive and better 
selected list of publications than any other 
bureau. 

We aim to give prompt and intelligent ser- 
vice at the lowest price consistent with 
good work. 

Write us about it. Send stamp for book- 
let. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 


Rand McNally Bide. CHICAGO, ILL. 


HE selection of a school—the BEST school, is 

an important matter, and as difficult as it is 
important. The best school for one is not the best 
school for another. It is a serious question of 
requirements and qualifications. Each good school 
offers special advantages. If students of differ- 
ent temperaments, capabilities and purposes could, 
with equal advantage, attend the same school, 
the problem of education would be simplified. 


The Educational Ald Society, as one of its ac- 
tivities, maintains a School Information Bureau, 
which supplies, without charge, catalogues of all 
schools and reliable: information concerning the 
advantages of various institutions and their com- 
arative cost. If you are interested in the se- 
ection of a school, describe your wants fully and 
you will receive, free of charge, catalogues of 
schools meeting your requirements, as you may 
indicate as follows: Kind of school desired; pref- 
erence as to location (city or State); religious de- 
nomination preferred; boarding or day school; ex- 
pense limit for school year; name of prospective 
student; age; previous education; course of study 
desired; purpose in taking the course—whether to 
prepare for a profession or only as an accomplish- 
ment; when enrollment will be made. 


Any special requirements should be fully stated. 
Immediately upon receipt of this information, cata- 
logues of schools which offer the advantages de- 
sired and a copy of the American College & Pri- 
vate School Directory—a 252-page book, most com- 


plete and authentic of its kind— 
Free Book will be forwarded to your address. 
Send 10c. for postage. School Information Bureau, 


EDUCATIONAL AID SOCIETY, 1137-48 First Na- 
tional Bank Bidg., Chicago. 
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NOLA—chocolate- 
flavored sugar wafers. 
Confections imprisoning 
chocolate-flavored cream- 
filling in an exquisite com- 
bination. Always appro- 
priate, always appreciated, 
always delicious. 


FESTINO—Almond-shaped 
confections enclosing a filling 
of almond-flavored cream. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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LAKE TAHOE 


Hotels and Cottages on Pine- 
fringed shores. Tents and Camp- 


ing Facilities. 


Fishing, Boating and Out-of- 
Door Sports. | Dancing and 
Evening Entertainment. 


Only a Night’s Ride from San Francisco 


Reduced Fares and Week-End 
Tickets Include 75-Muile Steamer 
Tnp Around Lake, Calling at 
All Resorts. 


Pullman Sleeping Car on train from 
Oakland Pier in connection with boat leaving 
San Francisco Ferry Station 7:00 p. m. 
Leave Oakland (16th Street) 7:38 p. m. 
Connection at Truckee with Lake Tahoe 
Railway for the Lake. 


For Fares, Berths and Illustrated Folder 
Ask Agents 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


THE EXPOSITION LINE 


IC 
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Copyright U. S. A. 1915, br 
The B.V.D. Company. 


“You Rascal, It’s B.V.D. That Keeps You Cool!” 


‘*~ 7ou’ve been strutting around the house, bragging: “How 
Cool I Am’—zow I know the reason—caught with the 
goods. You can’t get ahead of your Dad, though—ha! ha! 
I’m wearing B.V.D., too. I’ve got it on right now. 


‘“Mother got mine for me the other day at Brown’ s. 
You bet, she knows how to buy. Always gets what 
she asks for, and, Boy, 1 haven’t felt so coo/ and com- 
fortable in all my life. Doesn’t bind or chafe—lets 
the air in—seems to keep your pores open—launders 
as white and soft as a handkerchief—simply great.” 


On every B.V. D. Undergarment is sewed 


This Red Woven Label 


(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. & Foreign Countries) 


Firmly insist upon seeing the B.V. D. Red Woven 
Label, and firmly refuse to take any Athletic 
Underwear without it. Then you’ll get properly 
cut, correctly made, long-service underwear. 


B.V.D. Union Suits (Pat. U. S. A. 4-30-07) $1,00, $1.50, $2.00, 
$3.00 and $5.00 the Suit. B.V.D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 
Knee Length Drawers, 50c, 75c, $1.00 and $1.50 the Garment. 


The B.V.D. Company, NewYork. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 
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